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os RADA a 


FACTS IN FARMING. 


There are some things in farming that are 





established, namely : 

That manure must be applied, not only to get 
up land, but to keepit up. That wet soil must 
be drained, either by ditching or otherwise.— 
That sub-soiling is good. That grain should 
be sowed earlier than it generally is; that it 
should be harvested earlier than it is done; 
that grass should be cut when in blossom; and 
never when ripe, unless for seed. That our soil 
is not sufficiently worked, especially in hoed 
crops ; that stirring the soil and keeping it well 
pulverized, is a partial guard against drouth. 
That the most advantageous grain for horses is 
the oat; that it improves fodder to cook or 
steam it. That warm shelter in winter saves 
fodder, and benefits stock. That the best blood 
is the most profitable. That there is much ad- 
vantage in selecting the best seed, the earliest 
matured and the plumpest. That in-and-in 
breeding is not good in close and consecutive 
relationship, but must be carried on by foreign 
infusion of the same blood. That warm quar- 
ters and good treatment are necessary in win- 





ter to produce eggs from most hens. That top- 
dressing grass lands should be done with fine, 
well-rotted manure, applied close to the ground, 
That it is, in general, best to sell produce as 
soon as ready for market. That blackberries 
require rich soil; strawberries and raspberries 
vegetable mould—such as rotten leaves, chip 


manure, &c. That more lime should be used. 





That salt, in some cases, is good for land—al- 
so plaster, the phosphates, guano, &. That 


fall plowing is best for clay lands; that land 
should not be plowed wet. That young orch- 
ards should be cultivated. That compost heaps 
area.good institution. That clay and lime, ra- 
ther than animal manure, be employed in rais- 
That manure should be rotted before 
itisused. That agricultural papers are an ad- 
vantage to the farmer. Thata cultivated mind 
is requisite to high farming, and that a good 


ing fruit. 


reputation exerts a good influence on the farm- 
ing community. 


a Oe vane 
RING BONE. 

This is a disease of the joint, and not a mere 
growth or thickening of the limb, as some sup- 
pose. It is usually caused by a strain or hurt: 
there may be original disposition that way. In 
all cases, that is in all horses, care should be 
taken—as prevention is eminently the best cure 
in ring-bone, and indeed the only true one when 
viewed in its ultimate effect—for ring-bone, 
once thoroughly established, no treatment can 
remove it. , 

Ring-bone is a thickening of thejoint, origin- 
ating in some bruise or strain, followed by in- 
flammation of the parts, and succeeded by ab- 
sorption of the cartilages and a deposition of 
ossified matter, where the cartilage has been 
removed. This stiffens the joint. No remedy 
can ever restore it again. This is at least the 
experience of the best observers. The only 
treatment, then, is in beginning early, and pre- 
venting the absorption of cartilage and the depo- 
sition of osseous matter. Counter-irritants 
may be applied to reduce the inflammation, 
and the usual absorptive medicines in the re- 
moval of the incipient evil. This joint, on 
which the whole strain of the horse is brought 

The first indica- 
Treat at once with 


to bear, should be watched. 
tion should be attended to. 





external applications, and do not put your 
horse to heavy work. 
thejoint as possible while treating it. 
+2 ___-___--——_— 
ATTENTION TO BUTTER. 

Are our friends aware what the difference is 
between bad and good butter in price? Con- 
sult any table of markets, and it will be found 
to be more than half. It is a third in what is 
considered fair or good butter. When prime 
butter is 30 cents, good will bring 20 to 25 cents 
—such as is made generally by our farmers. 
The same milk makes the same amount of 
butter. It is then in the making where this 
difference lies. Now, will we not take a little 
By it we gaina third; and-during 


Give as much quiet to 


more gare? 
the year what does that amount to? An import- 
ant sum, where but few cows are kept—and 
something where but one cow is kept, say from 
ten to fifteen doliars. It will thus be seen how 
negligent we are. In the East this thing has 
long ago been seen, and is remedied: there 
are exceptions to be sure ; but in the older dis- 
tricts the thing is attended to. Itis the fam- 
ily, more particularly, that we address, as they 
have the care of this matterin the West. 


a 


BREEDING STOCK. 


In raising stock, principal points should al- 
ways be held in view. A good constitution is 
first—for, without this, the other qualities have 
no foundation to rest upon. This constitution 
must extend back to the ancestors ; it must not 
be accidental. With a good constitution, there 
is a chance to build up almost anything. With- 
out it little can be done. It is upon this ex- 
cellent basis that our best blooded stock is 
carried to such height. A good constitution 
given (in the dam), select for breeding such 
other qualities (in the sire) as you may wish. 
But do not breed from a mixed sire, as all is 
uncertain: you know not which of the qualities 
may be transmitted. Breed from blood of es- 
tablished quality, especially ifthe dam is stamp- 
ed with the permanency of the sire. Ifyou wish 
to continue your present bad stock, breed from 
it. If you wish to get good, breed from that, 
and you will be equally certain. One is just as 


CERTAIN as the other: both are sure. 
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THE APIARY. | 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Permit me threugh the| 
medium of your paper, to remind those who 
keep bees, of the necessity of having their hives 
prepared before the swarms issue. The time 
will soon arrive when the strongest stocks will 
throw off their first colonies, and if a hive has 
to be prepared after the bees have settled, the 
probability of losing them is greatly increased. 
The bad luck which many persons have with 
bees, can often be traced directly to their own 
neglect. When aswarm issues from the parent 
hive, allis bustle and confusion. No prepara- 
tion has been made for giving them a cheering 
welcome. A hive is wanting and the time is 
precious. Sometimes one is made, and perhaps 
before it is finished the bees have become tired 
of waiting in the hot sun and leave for the tim- 
ber ; or an old musty, dirty hive is found, which 
perhaps hasstood all winter in a damp cellar full 
of potatoes, and after some cleaning and dust- 
ing, the neat, tidy little insects are forced into 
this filthy box, their owner seeming to suppose 
that they are as indifferent to an. unclean dwel- 
ling as he is. They soon undeceive him by 
taking their departure for the woods, without 
so much as saying, ‘by your leave, sir,” and 
he consoles himself by declaring, “that is just 
my luck always.” Ot course it is, 

Aclean, sweet hive, would have turned hisluck 
completely. A suitable hive should always be 
in readiness, and the bees should be introduced 
to it as speedily as practicable. 

There are a great variety of hives, but some 
form of the moveable-comb hive is indispensa- 
ble to the apiarian who wishes to know what 
is going onin his hives. If the moth, gains 
access to a weak hive, and the worms are con- 
structing their galleries among the cells, just 
raise out the frames, and the fact is revealed at 
once; and the sharp point of a knife furnishes 
an effectual remedy. If a swarm is feeble, a 
frame or twoexchanged with some strong stock 
that can spare afew thousand unhatched young 
bees will soon make it vigorous. If a hive is 
found to be too light in the fall to give reasona- 
ble expectation that it can live on its stores 
over winter, a card or two of honey from some 
stock which has a surplus makes that all right. 
By transferring half of the frames to an empty 
hive, and introducing a Jaying queen, raised in 
a nucleus, into the part which is destitute of 
one, an artificial swarm is formed with very 
little trouble, and no risk that it will leave for 
the woods. Thus in all respects it is convenient, 
and the apiarian who is determined to achieve 
success in the management of his bees, and is 
willing to take the trouble necessary to secure 
it, will use no other, especially if he has once 
tried it. 

There are but two objections that I have ever 
heard urged against the moveable-comb hive. 
One is the increased trouble and expense of con- 
struction. The advantages are so great, how- 
ever, as greatly to over-balance all that. 
Another is that bees will sometime build their 
comb across, instead of lengthwise of the 
frames. Ifa triangular comb-guide, made by 
sawing a piece of wood of the proper length and 





an inch square through the opposite angles, be 


nailed to the 
which forms the upper part of the frame, so as 
to present a sharp, well-defined edge along the 
whole lengih of the frame where the bees are 
expected to fasten the comb, they will rarely 
fail to commence along this edge, especially if 
the hive is inclined at an angle of about thirty 
degrees by elevating the rear-part, and taking 
care that it stand perfecly level from side to 
side. The frames should always extend from 
front to rear. Few persons who have once 
used the moveable-comb hive, when properly 
constructed, will be willing to return to the use 
of the old-fashioned box. F. O. B. 

Lebanon, Til., May 11, 1866. 

VERS “Seo ee 
ABOUT SOIL. 

We must regulate the soil, if the soil does 
not regulate itself; and only a good natural 
soil will do this—and then you must help it 
some. Perhaps there is a little excess of mois- 
ture : is necessary. Perhaps 
hard under-soil; then sub-soiling is required. 
Does grass do less well than grain—then there 
is a lack of potash—and wood ashes are need- 
ed. There will be drouth. Then the cultivator 
and the hoe must be used. 
drouth and rain in excess, thoroughly divide 
and work your soil, by plowing—repeatedly 
plowing, cultivating, harrowing, &c. This is 
where there is a good natural soil. So much 
for artificial aid. It is nonsense to think a 
soil can help itself. Dig down into the soil of 
your woods—the very best in the world—and 
you will find it hard. You need go but a few 
inches. There is reason; for this soil has been 
lying for thousands of years, packing itselt.— 
So with the soil of our farms—the under-soil 
has never been plowed: and the sub-soil plow 
needs running through most badly. 


then ditching 


To guard against 


Nothing, 
perhaps, needs to be done more than this. We 
so neglect our under-soil. 
—_——_____+ee—-_ — 
WOOL GROWING. 

N. J. Couman, Esa. —I saw a few weeks since 
a notice of the revival of your Agricultural As 
sociation and that you would have a Fair next 
fall. I lived in your state from April ’58 to 
April ’60, have teen in Iowa about as long, 


but have only remained here on account of 


trouble in Missouri. Last winter I visited 
Missouri again, and concluded to remove there 
this month. I should have ordered your agri- 
cultural paper, but did not determine to what 
office tosend it in Missouri. 

I have, I think, a nice flock of fine wooled 
sheep, and am only now waiting for weather 
to shear them to move South. I take the lib- 
erty of enclesing a few samples of wool; my 


older sheep were from some of the best flocks of 


Western Virginia, (and I know of no better,) 
where I grew wool fortwenty years. My young 
stock are by choice bucks, and are mostly of 
“Silesian” blood, I have some forty pure 
Spanish Merino—including one buck bred by 
George Campbell of Vermont; some twenty ewes 
and lambeand yearling bucks of the “Humphrey 
1, & Jarvis” importation —that will shear 
heavy fleeces of cleansed wool—not greasy gummy 
twenty-five pounders that have been recently 
fashionable. I had intended visiting the 
‘*Springfield” region of your State during the 
last month—but severe indisposition prevent- 
ed—as I prefer a mild climate—and may yet do 
80 before I settle permanenly. I now think | 
shall stop in Lafayette county, where I resided 


under-side of the strip of wood | 





in 1860—as I know there are good locations in 
that county for sheep. 

I was well acquainted with your sheep king, 
R. Gentry, Esq., and regretted to hear of his 
demise. 

Will be obliged for a copy or two of your 
paper and the premium list for your Fair—and 
if I can get my stock in order, will try to be on 
hand on that oceasion. Respectfully, 

R. H. Wisson. 

Moravia, Iowa, May 9, 1886. 


fRemarks.— With the above letter came sam- 
ples of fine wool, equalling any we have seen, 
We shall be bappy to welcome you and your 
flock back to Missouri—one of the very best 
wool-growing states in the United States. 
are the people returning to our State, who left 


Daily 
it in our troublous times. Daily are new citi- 
zens coming in, with their flocks and herds, 
with their enterprize and wealth. Time will 
yet reveal the fact that Missouri is the Empire 
State of this Nation. Let our troubles cease, 
(as we believe they have,} let peace and good will 
exist among all, let kind relations be cherished. 
No difficul- 
We believe 
there is not a more peaceable state in the Union 


It will be better for all concerned. 
ties here now need be anticipated. 


than Missouri—nor one where less crime is per- 
petrated. The Premium List will be out in 
about three weeks. ] 
—__—___—__ 2 —_____ 
Top-Dressing With Saw-dust. 

An Eastern paper gives an account of top- 
dressing with saw-dust, which was charged 
with the strength of the stables. It 
successful experiment, practiced by Hon. Har- 
ris Lewis, of Herkimer Co., N. Y. He holds, 
and we think with true judgment, that the 


fine division of the saw-dust, is the point of 


was 4 


success. We throw our manure in lumps; and 


there we let it lie. It will dry ont, and the 
The at- 
mosphere gets the most of it, because so far 
from the ground. 

The saw-dust hugs the ground. 


ground receive little of the strength. 


It is made 
to do so readily by drawing a brush over it. 
This distributes it finely and evenly, and gets it 
close to the ground. ‘This is what is wanted-— 
your manure close to the ground, so that tlie 
ground and not the atmosphere can absorb the 
stiength—for the ground is stronger than the 
atmosphere, especially if clay is mixed with it. 
Saw-dust, then, has this property, that it per- 
mits of an even and fine division—otherwise it 
probably has no particular virtue. 





SETTING HENS IN THE SPRING. 

The London Field has some excellent remarks 
on this subject. It holds that straw is not a 
good material for nests, to hatch in: it is too 
cool early in theseason. A bed of pulverized 
earth, or coal ashes, is preferred. This heats 
readily, and retains the heat; and it gives @ 
better and more retentive form to the nest. In 
this way, cold weather will not affect the eggs 
froin below, as is apt to be the case with straw. 

Another thing. The writer advises all eggs 
that show clear when held before a candle at 
night, after having been set upon for a week, 
should be thrown out, as they are worthlees.— 
This gives a better chance for the rest to hatch, 
being better covered by the hen. 
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A PRAIRIE BARN. 


We here present a plan for a barn on the 
prairies. Those who have not got barns should 
make preparations for building so as to secure 
the harvest from the inclemencies of the weath- 
rand to afford stock comfortable quarters for 
the winter. There is nearly enough loss suffer- 
ad on every good sized farm each year, without 
a good barn, to pay for building one. There is 
an immense amount of waste where hay and 
Stock 
eat double the amount and don’t thrive on that, 
without shelter, that they do when kept in 


comfortable quarters. 


grain and straw are secured in stacks. 


The building of a good 
barn should be one of the first steps of the farm- 
er; and if he has not one, he should lose no 
time inerecting one. 

The plan here presented is a good one to adopt 
where one has the means to erect one of this 
size. 

This barn is designed for grain growing and 
stock raising, and the saving of manure which 
isnot thrown out of every door and window 
It is 
all wheeled into the yard every day, and littered 


about the barn, as is the usual practice. 
overaud trampled under foot. The stock are 
all fed under cover, in racks or mangers,’ and 
turned into the yard through the middle of the 
day. It is described as follows: 

B, work 
chop and storage tor farm implements or farm- 
ing tools, 24 by 20 feet. C, yard for lambs and 
Weaker portion of the flock, with 
above, 30 by 30 feet, with an outdoor yard for 


A, carriage-house, 26 by 36 feet. 


hay-loft 
them torun out and in at pleasure. D, prin- 
cipal yard for cattle or sheep, with open sheds 
P,Y,on two sides. BE, large bay, 20 by 30 feet. 


F threshing floor, 14 by 30 feet, raised 7 feet 
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from the ground,- with storage underneath for 
chaff, and fall for the straw as taken by the 
straw carrier to the stack at D. G, bay, 18 by 
30 feet, with granary taken off the end at I, 6 
feet wide. 


H, feeding floor for feeding cattle 
and for filling over the stables. K, cow stable; 
the cows stand on the ground, and the manger 
is up level with the floor, 18 inches from the 
ground. jg, stable for young stock. lL, door 
and passage-way for wheeling out manure from 
the stables, M, N, O, pens for hogs, pigs, or 
calves, with plenty of storage above for corn 
and hay. P, open shed. R,R, cisterns. §&, 
room for horse feed, off from one end of feeding 
room. ‘T, horse stable. U, harness room be- 
tween carriage house and horsestable. 

The plan of the barn, we think, is most ex- 
cellent. It is neat, compact and commodious. 
The stock is sheltered by the sheds from the 


cold blasts and storms of winter. Yards of 
this character are needed on the prairie, where 
the winds sweep on without impediment. 

aes SCTE z TERE 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

A NEW MANURE. 

Some years ago we were kindly presented 

with some sacks of ‘‘ bat guano,” part of a 

quantity obtained by anenterprizing gentleman 

in St. Louis, from one of the many caves along 
the upper portion of the Meramec river. 

In these caves, many of which are of con- 
siderable dimensions, there are large deposits of 
this valuable manurial article, the accumula- 
tion of centuries, if not ages. 

We are notin possession of much information 
upon the subject, but the natural material being 
the excrement of these strange members of the 
animal kingdom, is chiefly composed of insect 
remains in a minutely decomposed condition ; 
this is accompanied by small quantities of lime 
and land, the mineral elements of the caves 
themselves. 

Nitre has been worked from these deposits 
in paying quantities. 

While we cannot enter into a detail of the 
chemical elements of this compound—of its ef- 
fects as a fertilizer we can speak. Its color 
being dark brown like coffee grounds, (with 
minute glistening particles,) it absorbs the rays 
of the sun, retaining the heat long and thus 


tending to ward off late spring frosts. It ren- 


be early and easily worked. It stimulates to a 
vigorous and healthy growth. 

It is very permanent, its effects being more 
visible on the soil and vegetation this, the third 
season since its application, than when first ap- 
plied. Itis dry, in fine powder, is cleanly to 
handle, is easily applied, and not likely to be 
liable to deterioration by keeping or exposure. 

Its origin and location are in themselves a suf- 
ficient gaurantee of freedom from the seeds of 
weeds. Its lightness, portability and contiguity 
to St. Louis and the interior of the State per rail, 
will permit its being brought easily to the hand 
of cultivators, while the nature of the deposit 
enables it to be obtained with little labor, except, 
perhaps, sifting to free it from the larger pieces 
of limestone with which it may have become 
mixed by falling from the sides and roof of the 
caves, during the long series of years it must 
have taken to accumulate in such quantities. 

It can be obtained in winter when other work 
is scarce, being in caves; and will be more 
easily transported when the ground is frozen. 





We have tried it in the propagation of grape 
vines, in the growth of strawberries and garden 
vegetables with such marked success as to lead 
us to wish fora further and contined supply. 
We trust that an effort will be made to ascer- 
tain the chemical elements and extent of the 
deposits, so as to bring them properly before 
the public. 

The “bat guano” is certainly as wonderful 
as efficient, and will be to Missouri, at least, as 
valuable as the “bird deposits of the Pacific 


Islands. W. Mz. 


oro ——__--___ —_ 


TIME TO DROP LAMBS. 


There is more risk in early lambs than profit 


in early sales. A few lambs lost—as is usual- 
ly the case, when early dropped—is a loss that 
cannot be made up; so it is best to drop the 
lambs in warm weather. Of course there are 
exceptions, where shelter is provided, so that 
But this is 


Get your lambs later, and they 


lambs can be warmly attended to. 
not common. 
will grow all the better, and there will be little 
loss. 


EARLY CURING GRASS. 
Have our people thought of the early har- 
a fort- 


vesting of their grass? Remember, 


night’s delay will spoil your hay. Bad weath- 
er may give you that delay: begin then in 
time. Let clover be scarcely in blossom—then 
cut and cure—cure in the cock; even if not cu- 
red as much as desirable, it will do for cattle. 
So with grass in general. For horses, a little 
more maturity may be given—but in all cases 
avoid the wood. Never permit the oily sub- 
stance to be drawn from the stem into the seed 
—the seed to drop off, as is usually the case. 
It is a nice thing to cut and cure your hay just 
right—get it in bright and fragrant, and feed it 
out so inthe winter. If you have not as good 
luck as is desirable in curing your hay the first 
year, be not discouraged. Try the second,— 
There is a most decided benefit in the end—de- 


pend upon it. 





-.~> 


Improvidenée is one of the roads to ruin; 
take care then of that which is committed to 





ders stiff soil verv free and dry so that it can 








thy keeping. 
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WORKING HORSES. 

A horse worked, and a horse abused, are 
two different things. The latter treatment is 
common ; and we see the result in the many 
horses that are prematurely worn out—dying 
at 18 when they should have lived and done 
good service till 25. Doctors are noted for rap- 
idly wearing out horses. It is the hard labor 
they put them to, often independent of bad 
treatment. In auch case, when not too severe- 
ly dealt with, a horse will yield nearly the same 
amount of labor in a short, as otherwise in a 
longer time. If abuse is superadded, the period 
of service is still shorter—and this is the really 
reprehensible course. It is one of the most 
painful things to see a brute of a man beat and 
harrass an intelligent horse. 

A moderate, but continued use of a horse, 
it is found, is of as much service to a man, as 

2vere labor. Such a horse will not only last 
much longer, but will do nearly the same 
amount of labor. The only requisite is, more 
time is to be given him—more time out of the 
week or the twenty-four hours. It will take a 
little longer togo the distance, to plow the field. 
A couple hours a day—and even one fiour— 
will often be enough to avoid the excess which 
produces the evil. It is the small excess that 
generally does the hurt, the world over. A 
little less severity—not necessarily less labor— 
should be our aim. A horse will keep better, 
be less subject to hurts and diseases, thus sav- 
ing a doctor’s bill, and the time spent in doc- 
toring. Besides, a horse will be more anima- 
ted, more cheerful, and do his work the more 
readily and better. 

We treat our horses too severely. A horse 
is a large investment of money—and when 
spavined or crippled is a serious loss. With 
care, this may be avoided. We should possess 
our souls in patience, and have mercy for our 
beast as wel] as respect for our interest. .The 
two go together here. Moderate, but thorough, 
work is what is wanted, and there will be pro- 
fit in the end. 


LWritten for Colman’s Rural Wortld.} 
TIME TO CUT TIMBER. 

The best time, no doubt, is when the bark 
peels easiest—when the sap is fullest in the 
tree. Experience seems to demonstrate this, 
notwithstanding the opinion is against it. But 
this opinion is founded upon impression merely 
— it seems that so much sap must.rot the wood. 
This is an error. Remove the bark, and the 
moisture is rapidly evaporated, as it is the time 
of the year when the air is dry and soon sea- 
sons the timber. It is then waterproof—and 
that will secure it. That, at least, is the ten- 
dency. Besides, the sap evaporated, that is 
the moist part, it leaves the principle of the sap 
—the constituents of the wood—in the timber, 
thus giving it greater solidity and durability. 
The sap in April or May (when timber should 
be cut) undergoes fermentation, sours, and 
thus is a preventive against insects. So it is 
stated by those who have tried it. The Messrs. 
Champion, of Starkville, N.Y., make it their 
business every year to put their wood through 
& process of fermentation, to ‘‘prevent insects,” 





as they term it. They are cabinet makers, 
and very successful in this one respect. For fenc- 
ing, we know timber to be excellent when cut 
at the time specified. But always remove the 
bark, and if possible put in a fence at once.— 
Drying will then go on rapidly. Posts set with 
all the sap in them (the bark removed) have 
lasted a score of years; this, with oak, hem- 
lock, chesnut, &c. Cedar, of course, will last 
much longer. OBSERVER. 





CULTURE OF BROOM CORN. 


In answer to several inquiries on this subject, 
we publish the following article, furnished the 
Utica Herald by X. A. Willard: 

Broom corn is considered a profitable crop on 
the Mohawk flats. It has been grown in dif- 
ferent localities along the borders of the Mohawk 
for years. It needs rich land, and is thought 
by some to bea hard and exhausting crop. It is 
a different genus from Indian corn, and will 
not mix with it; it will pay well for com- 
posting and good cultivation. The princi- 
pal objection to growing it on upland is, that 
it makes no fodder nor manure, except the 
stalks, which are not regarded as of much im- 
portance. The yield of brush is from 600 to 
1,000 pounds per acre; and of seed, about 40 
bushels per acre. The usual method of culti- 
vating is, to plow the land in the spring, until 
the soil is thoroughly pulverized, and then roll 
it smoothly. The seed is sown with a drill, in 
rows three to three and a half feet apart, and 
the plants left from three to six inches from 
each other in the rows. It is generally sown 
as early in spring as thecondition of the ground 
will admit; but broom corn will not endure so 
much cold as Indian corn, and therefore should 
not be planted so early. Itis of slower growth 
and requires warm weather in order to the for- 
mation of the lateral roots. When the seed to 
be used tor planting has been prepared by run- 
ning through a machine, and cleaned so as to 


tion of the whisk. 
the field it should be placed in small heaps at 
night, covered with the stalks, to protect from 
dew or dampness. 

It has been estimated that 100 acres of broom 
corn will yield sufficient brush for the manu- 
facture of 75,000 dozen of brooms. 

The seed can be used as a feed for stock, 
horses and poultry. We donot know its nutri- 
tive value compared with other grains. Some 
years ago seed could be bought in the fall at 
the factories or at places where it was being 
cleaned from the brush at a few cents per busb- 
el; but it was in a damp state, requiring some 
trouble in properly drying, so as to be preserved 
for future use. Those who have used it speak 
of its being an excellent food for poultry, 


i lg a 
DEEP TILLAGE. 

There is no use denying it—a deeply-mellow 
soil is the soil—expenses and all consiuered.— 
Wherethe soil is hard, the air cannot penetrate, 
hence not benefit. Such soil lies for ages—has 
lain for ages—in a crude, undecomposed state. 
Admit the air, and you will at once see the 
difference. The eration will carry, not only heat, 
but frost, which is one of the principal amelior. 
ating agents. The air penetrating, leaves its 
fertility with the soil, the ground attracting it, 
Hence, draining and sub-soiling are among the 
great benefits in farming. It will pay, if we 
could only get courage to try it—not only try, 
but continue, It is orthodox: there is no mis- 
take about it. Let us break loose from the 
too great pressure of labor and much land, and 
confine ourselves to a smaller area. We have 


got to come to it. 
lin.s ELBE SO 


GROUND AS MANURE. 

Land may be manured by land. Where a 
soil is rich and pEEpP, it may be carted to an- 
other field-where wanted, the same as manure, 
and the first field suffer none—as the under 
soil, if very.deep, is of no possible use away 





separate the seeds properly, from two to three 
quarts of seed will be sufficient for planting an| 
acre. Assoon as the plants are up they should| 
be hoed and thinned out. They are hoed in the} 
rows to remove the weeds near the plants, and 
the cultivator run through to keep down weeds} 
in the center, and to stir the soil. 

The cultivator is used frequently for the pur- 
pose of keeping down the weeds, and the culti- 
vation finally finished up by running a plow 
between the rows. Broom corn is not left to 
ripen, but is cut green. When ready to cut, 
the stalks are bent just above the upper joint. 
The heads are cut off with six or eight inches 
of the stalk, and spread out during the daytime 
to dry in the sun; and when dry they are put 
under cover and spread thin so as not to heat. 

Where conveniences are had, as at the factory, 
itis lopped and cut, and then gathered in wagons, 
and carted tothe factory, when the seed is taken 
off by machinery, andthe brush sorted over and 
spread thin to dry on racks in a building for 
the purpose. In abouta week it can be packed 
away closely. When the seed is allowed to 
ripen, the brush or whisk is of less value, and 
the increased yield of seed does not make up 








for the loss consequent upon the inferior condi- 


out of reach. We frequently see people re 
jmove rich soil to their gardens. The garden 
is benefitted, especially where a garden is to be 
MADE, and the natural soil is poor. We have 
known people to remove scores and ‘scores of 
loads from their rich river flats, to their yellow 
knolls and lean fields, without injury to their 
flats, and with great benefit to the fields where 

Such manure, it must be understood, 
is lasting; and it gives consistency to the soil. 
In a word, this method is only balancing your 
soil—that is, making it all good. 

— ~~ ee 


applied. 





Tamine Fisn.—A little girl residing near 4 
pond in Massachusetts, has succeeded in taming 
some of the fish by throwing crumbs of bread, 
crackers, &e., into the water. The species 
called perch seem to be the most tractable and 
docile. One of them often takes the end of bet 
finger in his mouth, while another will glide 
gently into her hand, and turn on one side, ao! 
80 remain, apparently reposing, till raised qu 
tothe surface. The little girl walks out on 


When the brush is cured jp * 














plank sustained a few inches above the walt! 
and before she reaches the end of the plaok, 
the fish may be seen darting rapidly tows! 
their feeding ground. The larger ones, espec!#* 
ly, are disposed to drive off the smaller ones, bi! 
she keeps order among them by means ol § 
stick with a sewing-needle attached to the & 
of it, and when one picks a quarrel he gets 8 
stab, and is off at once. 
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Save Your Brine and Refuse Salt. 

It is good to apply salt or brine, or any pre- 
paration Of salt, to your garden, in the fall—the 
last thing that is done toit. This will dissolve 
and mix with the soil, but mostly with the 
topsoil where the elements have a chance to 
work upon it. Qr, it may be used upon your 
wheat in the fall, where the soil is deficient in 
fertility. Apply at the time of sowing, either 
before or after. It needs no harrowing. The 
salt does not act at once. It must first be de- 
composed befure it will act asa manure. But 
there are other properties it hasin common with 
lime. I acts upon the soil; disposes the fer- 
tility the more readily to be taken up by the 
plant. It is an agent in the soil. A single 
bushel to the acre has a decided effect. 
bushels will double this effect. Some soils 
will be benefitted ky more; and some will not. 


Two 


ae eevee 
MY LAND IS RICH ENOUGH. 
That is true with respect to some grains—and 
it may be true in general. 
stayrich enough ? that is the question you have 
todo with. Your children particularly are in- 
terested in it. The best land 
spoiled by “running” it. 


But will your land 


in the world is 
If the strength is 
constantly taken away from it, and none added, 
does it require a genius to see the result? Loox 
at the old States of Europe, once so rich; look 
even at our Eastern States; and, we may say, 
look here at home, on the rich prairies and the 
bluff lands. 
seen even among us? 


Is rot this deteriorating influe ice 
We fear our “rich 
enough land” is an excuse to avoid the trouble 
of keeping it rich. We know it is so in some 
What a waste of manure there is in 
the West !—all of which is needed to keep the 
landright. I.and may be rich enough—but it 
will not always stay so unless kept so. Are we 
too lazy to apply our manure? Do we think 
we can employ our labor better? And hence 
we are sometimes led to sincerely believe an er- 
ror. 


cases. 


We need but look to our most intelligent 
farmers. Dothey throw away manure? They 
are foolish enough to save it; and so will we by- 
and-by, when we have paid for it. 


- > —_____—_- 
ADVANTAGE OF JERSEY CATTLE. 

They cost no more than others; they are 
more docile than others; they make as much 
butter as other good cows (the Ayrshire breed 
alone excepted); and what is the most, they 
make better butter than any other cow; they 
not only make it better, but much better. But- 
ter made from the Jersey or Alderney, will 
command in market, where it is known, a quar- 
termore. This is in consequence of the superior 
quality, color, flavor, &c. The cream is equally 
held in estimation. Why not introduce this 
blood into our dairies? why not substitute our 
few cows for it? for the Alderney is no where 
better than as a single cow—the pet pre-emin- 
ently in the stock line. Usea pure blood male 
if possible, where it is desired to cross on the 
native. Let the dam be a deep milker. It 
matters not about the quality of milk, so that 
there is a profusion. The richness will be ad- 
ded by the male. 
There is some of this blood native in some parts 


If pure, it will never fail.— 


CHINCH BUGS. 


“If any Western rustics are verdant enough 
to suppose that chinch bugs cannot be out- 
flanked, headed off and conquered, they are 
entirely behind the times. The thing has 
been effectually done during*the past season, 
by Mr. Davis, Supervisor of the town of Scott, 
Ogle county, Ills. This gentlemen had a corn- 


field of a hundred acres, growing alongside of 


an extensive field of small grain. The bugs 
had finished up the latter and were preparing 
to attack the former, when the owner, being of 
an ingenious turn, hit upon a happy plan for 
circumventing them. He surrounded the corn 
with a barrier of pine boards set up edgewise, 
and partly buried in the ground, to keep them 
in position. Outside of this fence deep holes 
were dug, about ten feet apart. The upper 
edge of the board was kept constantly moist 
with a coat of coal tar, which was renewed 
every day. 

“The bugs, according to theirregular tactics, 
advanced to the assault in solid columns, 
swarming by millions, and hiding the ground. 
They easily ascended the boards, but were 
unable to cross the belt of the coal tar. Some- 
times they crowded upon one another, so as to 
bridge over the barrier, but such places were 
immediately covered with a new coating. The 
invaders were in a worse quandary thau that of 
Butler and Weitzel at Fort Fisher, and, in that 
state of mind, crept backward and forward until 
they tumbled into the deep holes aforesaid. 
These were soon filled, and the swarming 
myriads were shoveled out of them literally by 
wagon loads, at the rate of thirty or forty 
bushels a day—-and buried up in other holes, 
dug for the purpose, as required. This may 
seem incredible to persons unacquainted with 
this little pest, but no one who has seen the 
countless myriads which cover the earth as 
harvest approaches, will feel inclined to dispute 
the statement. It 18 an unimpeachable fact. 
The process was repeated till only three or four 
bushels could be shovelled out of the holes, 
when it was abandoned. The corn was com- 
pletely protected, and yielded bountifully.’“— 
| Prairie Farmer. 


WHEN TO CUT WHEAT. 

The usual practice among farmers is to let 
wheat stand, before it is cut, until the straw is 
entirely changed in color from green to yellow, 
and the grain has become hard and nearly or 





quite dry. Numerous experiments have been 
nade in this country, but more particularly in 
England, to determine at what period of ripen- 
ing it is best to cut wheat, having in view the 
greatest yield of grain, and that of the best 
quality. Itis well known to those who have in- 
vestigated the subject, that the ripening of the 
seed consists entirely of certain chemical pro- 
cesses, which we cannot here attempt to explain, 
that are of importance to be considered in or- 
der to make the most of the crop after it has 
been grown. The immature grain of wheat, in 
its early stage, is found to be filled with a milky 
fluid, which gradually changes in consistence, 
from this milky state, to one more firm and 
solid. These experiments have been instituted 
to determine with accuracy at what period of 
this change the grain should be harvested to se- 
cure the greatest advantages. The unanimous 
opinion appears to be, that if grain is cut soon 
after the straw below the head has turned yel- 
low, while the lower part of the stem is still 





green, and the seed yet remains in a soft and 
doughey state, the grain will weigh more to 


ofthe country. We have seen it in the East. | the bushel and yield a greater amount from a 





given space of ground, that more and better 
flour is made from it, and where the straw is to 
be fed to stock, it is relished better and is more 
nutritious than if the grain was allowed to 
stand until it became fully ripe. 

These experiments have been so frequently 
made and with such uniform results, that we 
feel unwilling to let the coming harvest pass 
without again reminding our readers of the fact. 
A very careful series of experiments were made 
of this character, some years since, in York- 
shire, England, by Mr. John Hannam, and he 
sums up the loss by shelling, and in the weight 
and quality of the grain, from letting it stand 
until fally ripe, equal to $6 per acre, a sum, or 
even half of itshould not be lost sight of by 
the farmer. 





CURING CLOVER HAY. 

No hay is liable to so great an injury from 
exposure tosun and rain in curing, asthat made 
from clover. If the leaves become dry they fall 
offand waste a most valuable part of the crop. 
Clover should never be exposed to the sun long- 
er than is necessary to expel the external mois- 
ture; it should then be put in small cocks 
and cured by sweating. Fair weather is not 
more desirable in making any kind of hay than 
that from clover. Rains, long continued, will 
nearly ruin the quality of the hay, whether it 
falls upon it in the cock or in the swath. Af- 
ter it has been exposed to the sun four or five 
hours, it should be put up in light, small cocks, 
of 60 or 100 lbs.; in this way it will generally 
cure sufficient in two or three days to haul in; 
but before it is loaded, the cocks should be 
carefully turned over and opened and exposed 
to the sun and air for a few hours, when it 
may be stacked or put in the barn without 
the loss of any of the finer portions of it. If 
put up in larger cocks, longer time will be re- 
quired to cure it and the liability to injury 
from rain increased. The hay will be improv- 
ed and the tendency to fermentation diminished 
by the application of two or three quarts of salt 
to each ton, mingled through it as it is un- 
loaded. Some apply more salt, but too large a 
quantity is injurious to stock. No more salt 
should be applied tothe hay than the appetite 
of the animals would crave while eating it, 
provided no salt was applied. Clover cured in 
this way is sweet, bright and healthful to either 
cattle or horses; but as it is too frequently cu- 
red—dried to death in the sun, exposed to the 
rain and dews, it loses all the finer portions of 
it, and but a blackened mass of stems remains. 


CATERPILLAR EXTERMINATOR. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: Perhaps it will be bene- 
ficial to some of your numerous readers to 
know that the greatest pest of the orchard in 
this country (the caterpillar) is very easily de- 
stroyed by putting a few drops of coal oil on 
the nest or web. I was experimenting with 
them a few days since, and find thatin the heat 
ofthe day they are all gathered in a bunch in 
the web, and by applying a very little of the 
oil, they are at once and forever (so far as they 


J. WB. 





are concerned) exterminated. 


Terre. Haute, Mo. 
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Deep Tillage a Remedy for Grape Dis- 

ease. 

Experience has sufficiently 
thorough drainage of the soil ary to 
The grape, especially, 
In wet soils it will rot its roots, and 
This lat- 
But the 
injury the grape suffers from wet ground, or a 
wet undersoil, is not confined to rot. <A wet 
soil is a cold soil, a too compact soil, a raw un 
decomposed soil. All things can be 
avoided by drainage—ditching in the usual ap 








proved that 
is necess 
successful farm crops. 
needs it. 
be apt to mildew its leaves and fruit. 
ter the emination of the soil will do. 


these 
proved way, and deep culture: of course soil 
that is naturally well-drained, needs it not: 
other words, dry soil, dry deep. There is no 
doubt that the ‘‘ degeneracy ” of the grape is in 
a great measure owing to a bad sub-soil—a hard, 
crude, wet under-soil. The first few years of 
growth, while the root luxuriates in the mellow 
top-soil, is favorable. the 
roots penetrate, theewilcommences. We know 
fruit trees are similarly affected. Being more 
hardy, especially the apple, the effect 
readily seen. A hard, wet sub-soil, is always 
bad for an orchard. The first few years there 
may be success ; but the future will tell on the 
tree, both the fruit and the wood. 

It is therefore important to havea good selec- 
tion. And even if a dry spot is selected, the 
under ground should be stirred, stirred for the 
first since it is ground—and that counts doubt- 
less by thousands of years. This soil necessa- 
rily must be compact. One stirring will affect 
it for many years—for the lifetime of a long- 
lived vine—of course, better at the first—but 
still felt for a generation or more. Will it not 
then pay to see that the ground is properly se 
lected, and thoroughly trenched? - 


in 


Afterwards, when 


is less 


This is not 
necessary where the crop is to extend to a few 
years only. Our cultivators at Herman, par- 
ticularly Mr. Husmann, are carrying out this 
principle. They raise large crops with this sur- 
face treatment, because the vine luxuriates in 
the well prepared top-soil, which has all the 
advantages of clay, heat, and friability. But 
willit last? Do we not already see the effect ? 

The Concord is a very rank grower, and very 
hardy. It will stand much; it will stand even 
a pretty bad sub-soil. This may account, at 
leastin a measure, for its success where the 
more delicate kinds, like the Delaware and 
Catawba fail. 

But whether an inhospitable under-soil has- 
tens disease or not, we may rest assured that it 
wowld be better to have it improved—better for 


the long future of the grape. A more perma- 


|nent thing can thus be made. 


Shallow tillage 
is apt to be an excuse for the labor it requires 
In all of farming, tillage is pretty 
sure to pay—and drainage is a necessity to 
high success. Give us a deep mellow soil, 
even if not so rich, the roots will reach all the 
farther in search of food, and thus get an in- 
creased amount. 


sAses deep 


and 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Manufacturing Wine, Again. 
Vintner being now more than satisfied with 
the personalities Mr. Husmann has seen fit to 
heap upon him, for having,in his honest opin- 
ion, spoken against the practice of manufactur- 





ing wines, as being pernicious to the very best 
interests of the toiling wine growers, as Vintner 
sincerely believes to be the case—with Mr. H. 
he is done, name or no name! But for the 
sake of the readers of this journal, who have 
taken an interest in this matter, he will say. 
that Mr. H. has left his arguments, facts and 
deductions therefrom, open and unanswered— 
perchance, assome may think, because they 
were in themselves unanswerable, 

Not only are wines, under every name, that 
grow on the globe, manufactured in St. Louis, 
but in such quantities, that as long as the river 
does not give out, the whole population of these 
United States can be fully supplied—so it 
would it be folly to cultivate the generous vine 
Declare the manufacturing of 
wine once a legitimate business, and there will 
be no end tv it—then the culture of the vine, on 
which rest the hopes of this 


any longer? 


State, must necessar- 
ily perish. There is perhaps no better illustration 
ofthe motive for the strenuous defense of water- 
ing wines than the following facts: A dairyman 
purchased lately a farm for $20,000—the result 
of a six years’ milk business. 
his success, a neighbor observed knowingly: | © 
“Well, 
the farm, but the water put into it, that created 
the profit.” V INTNER. 


Wondering at 


it was not the milk at all that bought 


+o 


EARLY GATHERED APPLES. 
Apples gathered early before the usual time 





of gathering, will keep better than those gath- 
ered later—but they will lack in quality. This 
may be seen in apples gathered from windfalls, 
and put with winter fruit, as is sometimes the 
case, Fruit secured in this way, may be kept 
till well in the spring, retaining much of its 
juice: indeed, it is difficult to secure mellow- 
ness in this way, as the apple is gathered be- 
fore the ripening point is attained. But such 
apples must be excluded from the dry air, or 
they will shrink, in which case, lacking mois- 
ture as well as mellowness, they are unfit for 
use. Put in barrels at once, and keep in as 
cool a place as possible. Close the barrels so 
that little or noair can circulate through the 
fruit. A slight ventilation we have always 
found to answer well. Others prefer a tight 
cask excluding all access of air. Either, we 
presume, will do. We may thus secure all 
our windfalls, prematurely dropped by the 
wind—fruit that is usually fed to the hogs, or 
made into cider, for neither of which it is fit, 
but when other fruit 


will do is wanting or 








tasteless from long keeping. 





! 
SAW-DUST FOR STRAWBERRIES, 


There are those—the great majority we fear 
—who do not use vegetable manure for their 
strawberry beds—and in consequence do not 
have the success they desire. Yet these peo- 
ple will sometimes mulch their ground—if for 
nothing else, to keep the berries clean. Straw 
But what is 
because it will furnish manure, ag 
It will not 
but it will to some extent 


is used, and is excellent. 


much better, 
well as a covering, is 
benefit the first crop; 


very 
saw-dust. 


the second; and decidedly subsequent plantings, 
It will last for years. Use plentifully. Best 
of all, however, is an application of wood soil 
or chip-mar ure, when the land is prepared.— 
Work it into the soil for several inches after 
the ground is spaded or plowed. 


PRESSING GARDEN SOIL. 
It is beneficial to roll all soi!, or press it— 
it 
letting the air and sun in to dry instead of veg- 





because, without it, is apt to be too loose, 


etate the seed. The seed requires some com- 


pactness to germinate. The soil should be 
pressed much harder than is commonly practi- 
ced. A board is laid down and trampled on, 
is a 


good 


soil 
A 
plan, where a small space is cultivated, 1s to 


This is not suffiicient, unless your 


heavy one, and in fine cultivation. 


press the surface with the foot slip-shod—in 


other words, walk it over. A good way is to 


take a board six or eight inches wide, and a 
couple feet long, and trample well down with 
that. 


—_—_—— OOo 


WINE FROM ILLINOIS. 
[Extracts from Proceedings of the American Lustitute 
Farmers’ Club, New York. ] 

Solon Robingon—Mr. Chairman, [ take pleas 
presenting to the Club to-day a sample of Catawba 
wine of the first vintage of A. H. & George B. Worth- 

en, Golden Bluff Vineyards, near Warsaw, Hancock 
county, Lilinvis. You. perhaps recollect that Nauvoo 
is in that county, and that the planting of vineyards 


re in 





was commenced there ouly a few yeurs since by some 
of the vinyardistsof the ** Faderland ;” and from that 
small beginning it is very likely that grape-grewing 








and wine-making will extend uwtil it covers all the 
bluffs of the Mississippi in that v } This wine 
is of Messrs. Worthen’s first wn from ‘the third year 
of their vines. Considering t! it is only a few 
months old, I think all who te it will fully agree 


with me that it is entirely worthy of the handsome 
premium and high commendation which it received 
from the State Agricultural Seciety of Illinois. 

“ The vineyard is located upon the bluffs, about two 
miles above Warsaw, upon ground mainly cultivated 
in Indian corn for twelve years previously. The 
ground was double plowod in Autumn, and the two 
plows were followed by a sub-soil plow. One-year old 
vines were planted in the Spring of 1863, in rows 
seven fevt apart, ten feet between plants. Corn was 
planted and cultivated with the vines that year. In 
the Autumn the vines were cut to three or four eyes 
and slightly covered with earth. In 1864 they were 
trained to stakes. A part cut and covered in the fall, 
and part left upon the stakes during the winter, with- 
out any perceptible difference in the spring, when & 
permanent trellis was set with oak posts $4 feet long, 
20 feet apart, with No. 13 wire, 2, 4 and 6 feet from 
the ground. 

“‘ How the Wine was Made.— Delawares were picked 
September 14; Catawbuas, October 12; sorted avd im- 
perfect berries removed, ground in a wooden fluted 
mill, the Catawbas being pressed immediately, and 
Delawares after remaining eighteen hours. The vat 
of the wine press is 5} feet square, the follower being 
moved by a 3}-inch wrought iron screw, 5 feet long. 
“Fifty gallons of the must was put in a sixty-five 
gallon cask, and a syphon inserted, one end fitting 
the bung air-tight, and the other placed in a vesse! 
of water, the thermometer in the cellar indicating 65 
deg. Fah. The must comraenced fermentation in 
about forty-eight hours after being placed in the c#sk. 





When the gas ceased to bubble up throagh the w. tet, 
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filled 
over 


from another one, and the bung 
the hole for a week, when it was 


the cask was 
} laced lightly 
irivyen in tight. 

“ The wine cellar or vault is built in the side of a hill, 
and is sixty feet long and eighteen feet wide in the | 
clear, and eleven and : a half feet high in the center of | 
he arch; the walls are of limestone, two feet thick, 
ind arched over with the same material; side walls| 
ure carried up to the top of the arch, and the space} 
vetween filled with earth. The cellar hasa limestone | 
loor, plastered with ce ment, making it rat-proof and 
water-proof. A good well of water is in the cellar, 
und a large cistern outside, eight fect in diameter and 
fourteen fvet deep. 

‘The number of bearing vines this year was about} 
two thousand Catawbas, from which about seven 
hundred gallons of wine were made, the birds taking 
nearly one-half the fruit. They were net affected 
the rut. The number of Delaware grapes in bearing 
was only about two bundred, from which about forty 
gallons of wine were made. ‘The birds proved more 
destructive to the Delawares than to the Catawbas. 


vy 





“The geological formations composing the river 
blufis in this vicinity consist of a base of sub-carbo- 


nilerous limestone, from sixty to seventy feet in thick- | 
ing to the Ke okuk and St. Louis groups, | 
overlaid by from forty to sixty fect of modified drift} 
and loess.” 

Vineyard Statistics, Hancock Co.—N. W. Bliss, 
Secretary Warsaw Horticultural Society, sends us a| 
detailed statement of the vineyards in Hancock county, | 
showing that there are 700,000 grape vines now grow | 
ing, and that 47,000 gallons of wine were made there | 
in 1865. There are also 200,000 apple trees. Mr. b. | 
says the first vineyards of Navvoo were planted ia} 
1851, and first wine made in 1853. In 1856 and iv 
1864, owing to the cold winters, the crop partially 
failed. The greatest portion of the vines have been 
planted within the last two or three years, and are 
not yet bearing. The bluifs suitable fur vineyards in 
the county extend along the river for nearly forty 
miles, averaging abvut three miles in width. The | 
forest growth is oxk, hickory, red-wood, dog-wood 
and bazel; the soil clayey, subsoil and position favor- 
able to drainage. The location appears eminently 
suited to tae Catawba. Vineyard Jand is from $25 to 
$150 per acre. A vineyard of three and a quarter 
in 1862-63-65, produced its owner $3,500 per 
aunum. There are thirty stoue-arched wine-cellars 
in the county, and the capital invested in vineyards 
and wine-making is estimated at $1,250,000. 

Objections to Grape-Growing and Wine-Making.— 
Sherlock 8. Gregory, Berea, 0., sends us a long com 
munication, with references to several Scriptural ar- 
guments, together with his own experience against the 
wine. He says: “Itisa case of much dis- 
quietude to myself and others that there are strong 
efforts being made to extend the production of grapes 
fur wine-making in this country. And that uneasi 
ness or anxiety bas lately been much increased by 
what is contained, relative to the use of wine, in The 
New York Weekly Tribune of February 10. This ef- 
fort to extend viceyard culture seems to me calculated 
tv do much harm unless counteracted. There is prub- 
ably no pleasanter or more healthy drink than the 
unfermented juice of the grape, especially such as is 
produced in Portugal, and, without doubt, grapes can 
be extensively used as healthy food. Here, where 
stronger drinks are easily obtained, wine drinkers, if 
wine is produced in abundance, will frequently leave 
wine for thatwhich will give the sought-for exhilara- 
tion in a shortertime. This result will be almost sure 
to follow an extensive use of fermented wine in this 
country.” 

Solon Robinson—We believe Mr. Gregory sincere ; 
bui honestly, we do not believe his argument. We 
have for years earnestly advocated grape growing, 
and as a sequence, wine-making, in the full belief 
that it would lessen rather than increase intoxication 
throughout the country. Atany rate, whether for 
good or evil, the destiny of the United States is to be- 
come a great wine-producing region. 

A gentleman present would indorse this recommen- 
dation to plant grapes and make wine, if the use of 
it would supersede hot drinks. He thought coffee, if 
taken atall, should never be drank at move than blood- 
warmth. He called upon Dr. J. V. C. Smith to give 
his opinion upon this question. Dr. Smith said he 
should fully indorse ev erything which Mr. Robinson 
had said about the use of wine. He certainly has 
the right of the argument. I have travelled a great 
deal in the wine countries of Europe and Asia, where 
I saw very little intoxication. Ihave been at Nauvoo, 
where as Mr. Robinson says, tke people drink wine 
freely. It is their common beverage. I have never 
seen amore temperate, happy, healthy-looking com 
munity. I have seen the same thing at Hermana, 
Missouri. And soI have ata hundred places in Eu- 
rope and Asia. From personal observation I have| 
come to the conclusion that must happy moral and| 
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and physical results attend grape growing and wine- 
making. Iam nota very good judge of wine, but it 
| appears to me that this sample is as good as any | 
| found on the Rhine. As for hotdrinks, that is a moot- 
ed question. The Turksand Arabs drink coffee strong 
and hot, without sugar or milk. They even take 
the substance of the berry, as they do not attempt to 
make the decoction clear as we do. They reduce the 
roasted berries to impalpable powder, which makes 
the decoction frequently quite thick. I do not see 
that taking it hot has injured their health. AndIdo 
not know that hot drinks injure any one that is ac- 
customed to them. It is alla matter of taste, and 
whether gentlemen are opposed to wine-drinking or 
not, I am as fully satisfied as Mr. Robinson that it is 
the destiny of the United States to become one of the 
greatest wine-producing countries in the world—not 
only forhome consumption, butexportation. As tho 
best wine in Italy is said to be produced from vines 
grown in the scorim of the volcano of Vesuvius, it 
has heen recommended to dress vines with the scorize 
of iron furnaces. It is said toadd to the quality o! 
wine. 

The Chairman—They certainly do not need to add 
anything to the soil in Hancock county. I have im- 
ported cargoes of Rhine wine, I have choice old Hock 
now in my cellar, and I candidly believe that this 
wine at the same age would be equal to any that I 
ever imported. Its bouuet is very remarkable. Its 
taste is agreeable and smeil delicious, 

Dr. Hallock—If this wine improves by age as other 
wines have the reputation of doing, it will “be wusur- 
passed in quality. 

Solon Robinson thought it excellent but not better 
than that made by John L. Mottier of Cincinnati; 
though this being more delicate will be apt to be more 
popular, particularly with the ladies. 

The Chairman said that with age it will have more 
body. 

N. W. Bliss, Warsaw, IIl., 
vineyards in Hancock county are given above, thinks 
that region offers the greatest inducements to emi- 
grants who desire te cultivate fruit, of any place in the 
West. The bluffs rise from 90 to 150 feet above the 
ievel of the river; land is well drained and eountry 
healthy. The Mississippi is always navigable to that 
point; besides they have direct railroads eastward to 
Lake Erie. Warsaw covtains 4,000 inhabitants, aud 
is well supplied with mechanics and domestic manu- 
facturing establishments. Its educational advantages 
are all that could be desired, having a large public 
fund arising from the sale of the school section within 
the town limits. Unimproved lands are from $8 to 
$40 per acre; farms from $10 to $100 per acre. 


whose statements about 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 


Auton, May 3, 1866. 

The Society met at the residence of Wm. H. Smith, 
Esq., near Alton. W. C. Flagg in the Chair. 

H. G@ M’Pike reported grape vines injured to some 
extent by winter cold. 

Dr. Hull exhibited several canes of the grape which 
had been seriously injured by a bug, an ounce vial of 
which he had captured and placed on thetable. Rey. 
Mr. Clarke read an extract from Fuller on the Grape, 
which corroborated the impression that this is the 
Chalybra, or Steel Blue Beetle. The Doctor states 
that tully one-third of the fruit buds on his vines 
have been destroyed by this insect. 

The Fruit Committee report on the table:— 

From W. C. Flagg—Small Romanite, 3; Grind- 
stone, 1; Green “ere 2; Janet, 5; Newtown Pip- 
pin, 4; Pryor’s Red, 8 

From F. Curtis—J anet, Small Romanite. 

From A. A. Hilliard—Newtown Pippin; Small Ro- 
manite; Wine Sap, 7; Esopus Spitzenburg, 6. 

From J. Huggins—Small Romanite. 

From A. and F. Starr—Newtown Pippin; 
Romanite. 

From E. Hollister—Limber Twig, 2; Small Roma- 
nite; Lady Apple, 9. 

From Dr. Long—Pryor’s Red; Newtown Pippin; 
Small Romanite; Lady Apple. 

These fruits are all sound and mostly firm, and have 
apparently kept in the order named, viz: 

1. Grindstone. 


Small 


2. Green Russett. 
8. Little Romanite and Limber Twig. 
4. Newtown Pippin. 
5. Janet. 
6. Esopus Spitzenberg. 
7. Winesap. 
8. Pryor’s Red. 
9. Lady Apple. 
F. Starr, Chairman. 


with him. F. Curtis keeps them as near to the freez- 
ing point as may be. This year the Janet ‘has 
| key pt best with him. Mayor Hollister’s Smail Roma- 
jnite kept best, Lady Apple next, and Limber Twig 
third best. 

Mr. Huggins— Will it do to set out the strawberry in 
August, between corn rows; then cut the stalks and 
throw over them in winter? 

Dr. Moose of St. Louis county, and Mr. Booth of 
Alton, have succeeded in this manner. Dr. Hull cul- 
tivates his corn level, and plants the strawberry in 
the corn hill. r. Long bas protected onions with 
corn stalks, and has no doubt but strawberries would 


| do well. 


The Wine Committee presented the following report: 

Coneord Wine—One year old, fair quality, pure from 
A. and F. Starr. 

Currant Wine—Two gallons water to one gallon of 
juice and three pounds of sugar. A very govd arti- 
cle, three years old, from Wm. H. Smith, Esq. 

Isabella—From A. A. Hilliard; one gallon of water 
and two pounds of sugar to one gallon of juice; one 
year old, not considered a very good or desirable 
wine. Too sweet; will suit ladies’ taste. 

H. G. M’Pixe, Chairman. 


After dinner the members of the Society spent an 
hour most agreeably in surveying the grounds of our 
worthy host. Were itnot encroaching upon the rights 
of acertain Committee, we should most certainly call 
attention to the varied features of interest that met 
one atevery turn. The orchards of peach, apple and 
pear; the terraced vineyards; the artistic grouping 
of trees and flowers: all seemed like magic to the eye 
of one who had not rambled over those hills for the 
last three years. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, it be to meet at J. 

E. Starr’s, on the first Thursday in June, 


A sample of Concord wine was on the table. Dr. 
Hull considered it no better than vinegar. If we 


make wine from so poor a grape, it must be sugared. 
J. E. Starr has procured a must scale, thus intending 
to bring all wines to the same standard. Use sugar 
when necessary; but conform to the standard. 

Mr. Miller suggests experimenting in pinching the 
grape. Take a row; leave two bunches on some, 
three on others, &c. Dr. Hull would pinch off the 
Concord at the second bunch. The leaf develops very 
rapidly ; winds break it off. By leaving two bunches 
this difficulty does not occur. Pinch as soon as the 
buds are sufficiently developed to avoid loss of growth, 
Always pinch close; three leaves are better than six. 
Che thrips are agreatenemy. Usetobacco water and 
soap suds, with a garden engine. The Catawba, the 
grape of allvthers. Adjourned. 

5. B. Jonnson, Secretary. 


Meramec Horticultural Society. + 


ALLENTON, May 34, 1866. 
The Bighty-ninth Meeting of this Society was held 
in the house of Dr. A.W. McPherson. President Harris 





in the Chair. The several standing committees re- 
ported. 
Fruit—Very fine samples of Jeneten by Dr. Me- 


Pherson and Wm. Harris. 

Flowers—Cultivated, No. 1. A very tastefully ar- 
ranged collection by Miss Katie Beale. No. 2. A large 
and fine variety by Miss Maggie Muir. No. 3. A 
very neat, small collection by Miss Mary Harris. 

Wild. No. 1. A very fine and extensive collection, 
exhibiting much care, industry and judgment, by 
Miss Mary Harris. 2. A neat, small boquet, sponta- 
neously sent by Mary Muir, a girl under two anda 
half years old. 

Vegetables—A magnificent sample of rhubarb by 
L. D. Votaw. 

Wine—Very fine samples of pure Catawba, by F. W. 
Braches, Gray’s Summit, pronounced a superior arti- 
ele by a connoisseur from Ohio. 

Cider—A fine article, of great strength, from the 
Wine Sap Apple, by Wm. Harris, 
Sugar—Two samples of Sorghum, very finely 
chrystalized, said to be manufactured by a new pro- 
cess, being exhibited in St. Louis. 

On a reconsideration of the catalogue of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, the Herbemont having been 
recommended by the Society as half hardy, Dr. Ed- 
wards said he thought it was more than half hardy: 
itought to receive more credit for hardiness in our 
State than that, when it stood for six years uncovered 
without being killed down except in the hard winter: 
as was the case with his vines, it steod higher than 
half hardy. 

Dr. Warder said the hardiness of the Herbemontas 
with many varieties, depends much on their pruning 





Mr. Hilliard suceceded best in keeping the Janet 
this season. Keeps apples 
freezing. Mr. Huggins’ 
ground, than in his cellar. 


}and summer treatment. 

cool as possible without) to two canes, they make a wood of thick, open, coarse 
keep better buried in the | texture, 
The Gilpin kept best| more freedom, make more 


If pruned close, and trained 


which killed; while if allowed 


canes, they are smaller, 


is easily 
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finer and much more hardy—and then the superfluous 
canes can be cut. 

Dr. Claggett—From what I saw in a garden, I 
think that late summer pruning is very injurious: 
it is as important to the health and hardiness of the 
vine, to have the wood and buds thoroughly ripered, 
as to have corn or any other seed well ripened. 

In answer to questions asto the general character 
of the Herbemont as a wine grape. Dr. Warder said: 
It is not yetextensively grown for wine, it is very 
productive, the must weighs well, the character of 
the wine varies much, it is sometimes a red wine, at 
other times asherry. 

Dr. Edwards would like to know of the vines being 
killed down in a vine over five years old except in the 
severe winter. 

Secretary—Has known them so killed where Nor- 
ton, Concord, Hartford, Delaware, beside them were 
uninjured, and finds even in cases where the wood is 
good and the sap flows on being cut, that the buds aro 
killed: anything between half hardy and hardy is too 
nice discrimination and if three-quarters can be used 
to represent the Herbemont—Norton, Concord and 
others should be one and a quarter hardy. 

Dr. Claggett wishes to ask the results of the expe- 
rience and observation of Dr. Warder on Taylor’s 

Sullitt. I don’t object to the size of the berry so 
much asthe bunch. Some say it requires age to bear 
fully—and would like it as a wine grape. 

Dr. Warder—It is everywheréa small berry, small 
imperfect bunch—and takes so much interest in 
making wood, it has not had time to make fruit for 
wine or reproduction. 

Dr. Edwards—In Samuel Miller's in Pennesylva- 
nia, they looked fine, and ho thougbt the Taylor pro- 
duced as great a weight of fruit as the Concord. 
Judge Taylor wrote me years ago that he found it the 
best on his soil in forty varieties, but would not stand 
close pruning. His soil is very thin. 

Dr. McPherson would like to hear what was the 
experience of the Ohio friends with the Catawba. 

Dr. Warder—We are still cutting and selling the 
cuttings ; they are more reliable than the fruit, but we 
are waiting for the “ good time coming.” Something 
will yet turn up that will make the Catawba profitable. 

We find the mildew with us is really worse than the 
rot, by the rot we lose the crop of that season, but the 
mildew leaves us without any bearing wooed, and 
there are many vineyards that have not wood enough 
to “bow.” Sumehave dug up their Catawbas. Now 
we are planting Ives’ Seedling; it is a medium sized 
buneh and berry, looks much like a “fox,” to which 
family it belongs; it is very free from the “rot” and 
none of the “ mildew ;” and while the Delaware loses its 
leaves, Ives’ Maderia holds them well. I planted one 
thousand Delawares and they mildewed so badly that I 
have ahundred and ten vines only, while Ives’ Maderia 
made a growth averaging five feet of good wood. It 
is exclusively a wine grape, a little larger than the 
Clinton. 

Dr. Claggett—I would like to hear more about the 
Delaware. 

Dr. Edwards—I would plant my grapes on the 
north side of the hill, the sun has a tendency to burn 
the leaves—-if somewhat shaded the leaves will be re- 
tained. 

Mr. F, W. Braches—My Delawares lost their leaves 
more by the leaf-folder than the mildew, a few have 
been killed down entirely. Insects have more to do 
with the diseases of our vines than we think of. 

Dr.Claggett—There is much in finding out the right 
variety to plant; every vine that fails discourages the 
planting of vines. I would not recommend to plant 
more than a few vines of it. 

Dr. Edwards—I can recommend three varieties, 
Concord, Clinton and Norton. 

Mr. Braches—There is much difference in the age 
of a variety. When I planted out the Isabella a good 
many years ago, they did well, strangers passing re- 
marked they would not do so well in the Kast. So I 
thought I had to find how to manage them, but now 
they have grown old and utterly failed, and I think I 
know nothing about it unless it is inseets. I manure 
my vines with very old compost. 

Dr. McPherson—I have a message from Mr. §. 
Wilson to the Society, he has found hme a cure for 
the grape rot. Sprinkle dry lime over the vine. 

Dr. Warder—One of our growers, Dr. Mottier, in 
using Vergnes’ bellows, got out of sulphur and tried 
lime and ashes; thinks the lime did better than the 
sulphur. 

Mr. Braches—I think that the rot depends upon 
minute nocturnal insects. The rotis not {ound if the 
average night temperature falls below 80°; even if the 
rotis in progress, it stops when the temperature falls 
below 70°. 

Drs. Beale and McPherson—This may account for 
the rot being unknown in Culifornia, there the nights 
are so cool you always feel a blanket comfortable. 

Dr. Beale had seen the paper on Peay Blight by Dr. 





Kirfland, and felt much interest in it. There may be, 
something in oxide of iron as a specific in pear blight, 
and we may yet find a specific for the grape rot. 

Dr. Warder doubts if the evidence is at all conclu- 
sive. 

Dr. Claggett thinks more attention should be paid 
to the facts of vegetable life, and to the phases it pre- 
sents. 

The President announced the next meeting to be 
held at Elmgrove, the residence of L. D. Votaw, near 
Eureka, on the first Thursday of June. 

Wa. Murr, Secretary. 


Warsaw (Ills.) Horticultural Society. 


Met at two o’clock, p. m., at Concert Hall, on 
Friday, April 27th, 1866. The Secretary read 
a letter from W.C. Flagg, Esq., of Alton, say- 
ing that on April 20th, peaches, pears and 
cherries were just in bloom at A!ton, fifteen or 
twenty days behind time. Peaches rather 
scarce, no market crop, but plenty of all other 
fruits. Also a letter from John P. Reynolds of 
Springfield, endorsing the Apple and Pear lists, 
adopted by our Society, out saying that heehall 
want to see trees of Gov. Wood, Black Tarta- 
rian, Knight’s Karly Black, and Elton Cherries, 
at least ten years old, in open situations, in 
Hancock county, and then, he should claim this 
as the fruit region of the State for everything 
except peaches. The above cherries were put 
upon the list by the Society, not for market or 
profit, but only for amateurs and family use, 
but the Secretary agrees with Mr. Reynolds that 
they are unworthy a place upon any list unless 
upon the list for aggravation. Mr. Gardner 
said he had trees of some of these varieties that 
were twelve years old, his trees are dwarfs, pre- 
fers them to standards, as they can be allowed 
to branch lower, and the branches and foliage 
will protect the trunk from the blisters so de- 
structive to the stems of standaris. ‘The Sec- 
retary called the attention of the Society tothe 
remarkable difference in the yield of two or- 
chards located within one mile of each other, 
in and adjoining our city, for 1865. That of 
Mrs. Slattery, planted twenty-six years ago, has 
yielded twenty successive crops, never failing til! 
last year, when the severe frost of the 11th of 
May, destroyed her crop, appearing to strike 
her orchard, just at the very nick of time, to 
destroy the crop; the year before her eighty 
trees yielded 700 bushels. The orchard of Mrs. 
Aldrich, on the other hand, withstood the Llth 
of .May frost, and the excessive humidity of the 
year 1865, and her 100 trees, (of which quite a 
number were not in bearing), yielded 700 bush- 
els of apples, which sold at from $1 50 to $2 00. 
Some of her Jeneton trees yielded from 20 to 25 
bushels to the tree; of course, as the Jeneton 
bears largely, only in alternate years, she 
cannot expect a large crop for 1866, 





Many of the members being now engaged in 
spring planting of vines and trees, the subject of 
Nurserymen and their treatment of their cus- 
tomers naturally came up. Geo. B. Worthen 
stated that he received peach trees from the 
Phcenix of Bloomington, two or three years old, 
with roots of just about the size and length of 
his fiagers, thinks th-y stand about the same 
chance of growing as peach cuttings of the same 
size and age; said his brother Henry received 
Clinton grape roots, from same nursery, 25 per 
cent. of which showed no life at the top, or 
root at the bottom, and a large proportion of 
balance were not worth labor and expense of 
planting. Mr. Worthen further stated that he 
received pear trees from Ellwanger & Barry of 
Rochester, N. Y., of finest shaped heads and 
abundant roots. 

Mr. Bliss gave an account of the trials and 
tribulations of the firm of Marsh & Bliss, in 
their attempts to estab!ish a couple of vineyards; 
they bought 3,500 roots in 1863, from Cincin- 
nati, to plant 2,700 spaces, and then fell short 
of the number 400 roots, and have been re- 
planting ever since. In 1864, bought 1,500 
more from Cincinnati, planted 700 and threw 





away 800 for worthlessness; and of the 700 
have now growing say 250; bought 1,000 Ca- 
tawba roots of Dr. Schroeder, of Bloomington, 
this spring toreplant with; he advertised fair 
plants from long cuttings, but in his letter ac- 
companying the vines he said, fair plants for 
‘“‘the little money.”’ Out of a handful of 60, 
we found 19 that showed some signs of lite, 
the balance of that handful, and more than 
one-half of the 1,000 so called roots, so far as 
any chance of growing is concerned, might as 
well have been selected from “ your old Dutch 
Doctor and friend’s”’ last year’s pea brush. 

Of 2,000 Delaware vines bought of Dr. Grant, 
and considered too small and poor to plant in 
vineyard, and so planted and cultivated in 
nursery in 1864, and in vineyard in 1865, 1,280 
are yet alive. But this spring we ordered No. 1 
Delaware vines from Lee Hull of Ft. Madison, 
Iowa. He wrote us he bad no No. 1, but could 
furnish us No. 2 vines, and when they came in 
fine order, with abundant roots, eighteen inches 
long, we concluded we had found an_ honest 
nurseryman atlast, and wrote him for Catawbas, 
and he answered he had no good plants and did 
not send us last year’s pea-brush as fair plants 
for ‘*ze little money.” Our general conclusion 
is, that unless persons about to plant, can deal 
with such men as Lee Hull, they had better be- 
come nurserymen, before they try to become 
Vignerons or Orchardists, and raise their plants 
and trees themselves, 

George B. Worthen stated that his Ionas were 
killed, even where protected, and he understood 
Dr. May’s to be in the same desperate condition. 

Mr. Bliss stated that his Israella showed no 
signs of life yet, the buds that were below the 
snow, during the cold weather, appearing as 
dead as those above. He also stated that he 
had two seedling peach trees blooming quite 
full. They stand directly S.E. of an apple tree. 

The Committee on Fruits, in response to the 
resolution passed at last meeting requesting 
them to report upon the distancesdiflerent trees 
should be planted, reported as follows: 

The Red June, Sweet June, Benoni, American 
Summer Pearmain, Red Astrachan, Armerican 
Golden Rusiet, Summer Rose, Lady Apple, Pry- 
or’s Red, Red Winter Sweet, Winter Sweet and 
Winter Sweet Paradise are of upright growth, 
and from sixteen to eighteen feet will be found 
a sufficient distance to plant them. The Karly 
Harvest, Fall Wine, Winesap, Ben Davis, Jene- 
ton, Rome Beauty, Lady’s Sweeting, White 
Belleflenur, Hubbardston’s Nonesuch, Jona- 
than, Peck’s Pleasant, Rambo, /Esopus Spitz- 
enburg, Westfield Seek no-Further and White 
Winter Pearmain, are of a more spreading 
habit, and should be allowed from twenty-two 
to twenty-five feet. The Maiden’s Blush, Yel- 
low Bellefleur, TaJlman’s Sweeting, Summer 
Queen, King of Tompkins County and Golden 
Sweet are of extremely vigorous growth, and 
should be planted at least thirty feet apart. 

About fifteen teet will be feund the proper 
distance for Standard Pear and Cherry trees and 
eight feet for dwarfs. 

It is universally conceded that our orchards 
will not be as long lived as those on the steriie 
soil of New England. Fruit trees continue to 
grow there from seventy-five to a hundred years, 
while ours grow very rapidly while young, 
mature early, fruit heavily, exhaust themselves, 
and begin to decay in twenty-five or thirty years. 
As evidence of this we would state that the first 
orcharcs planted in this county are rapidly 
going to decay, being only thirty-two or three 
years old. 

Mr. Gardner thought eight feet too close to 
plant dwarf Pears; has trees planted ten feet 
apart that now nearly interlock: advocated 
planting Dwarf Peers deep, so the point of 
junction of graftand stock will come eight to 
ten inches below the surface of the ground, so 
that the pear will eventually send ont roots and 
the tree become semi-#etandard, 

N. W. BLISS, Seeretary. 
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[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Gray’s Summit Fruit-Grower’s Associa- 
tion. 

By a mutual agreement of the farmers and fruit- 
growers of Gray’s Summit and vicinity, a meeting was 
held on the 12th of May, for the purpose of forming 
a Fruit Growers’ Association and Farmer’s Exchange. 
The meeting was well attended, many prominent citi- 
zens being present and evincing a great deal of in 
terest in the success of the undertaking. On motion 
of Col. Wood, Dr. Geo. Johnson was called to the 
chair, who, after thanking the gentlemen for the 
honor conferred on him, addressed the meeting at 
some length on the importance of growing fruit more 
extensively than heretofore, and the advantages of 
this location, owing to its topography and a & il bet- 
ter adapted to the growth of fruit than that of mary 
others where it has been successfully tried. He| 
spoke also of the advantages of a farmers’ exchange, 
both to the producer and the consumer, and the in- 
convenience arising from awantofone. His remarks 
were entertaining as well as instructive, and were lis- 
tened to with a great deal of interest. He was fol 
lowed by Dr. Clagett, who made a spirited and in- 
teresting address. He spoke of the success of other 
societies of a similar nature, and of the improvements 
and discoveries of the last few years in the art of 
horticulture. He showed to the farmers that the 
growth of tobacco, as a principal product raised 
for profit, is ruinous to their soil, impoverishing and 
killing it in a few years, and that eventually they 
must resort to some other means of sustenance. He 
tated that the study of horticulture opened a wide 
field for investigation and improvement, and that in 
no enterprise could they engage with a better pros- 
pect of suecess, and there was certainly none which 
would afford more satisfaction and pleasure to them- 
selves. Col. Wood, Mr. Parker Airey and others 
also made a few remarks, showing their interest in the 
success of the organizatien, and promising their 
hearty co-operation. The Society was then regular- 
ly organized and the following oflicers elected, viz: 
President, Dr. Geo. Johnson; Vice-President, Dr. J. 
F¥. Smith; Secretary, Dudley M. Clagett; Treasurer, 
B.S. Miles. On motionef Col. Wood, the President 
appointed Dr. Clagett, Messrs. Parker Aircy and 
Barton Gamble, a Committee to report a draft of a 
Constitution aud By-Laws at the next meeting. Mr. 
Airey offered as a subject for investigation at the next 
meeting: “The Importance and Benefits of a Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Society,” which was ac- 
cepted, and Dr. Smith, atthe request of the Society, 
promised to read an Essay on Cherries. Thirty-four 
persons enrolled their names as members, the Society 
then adjourned to meet on the 2nd Saturday in June 
next, at 2 o'clock. Dupuey M. CLaGgett, Sec’y. 
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Crops, Spring River Country, Mo. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I can say to you that 
we have a fine prospect for fruit here in the 
South west—the apple and peach trees being 
universally loaded with thrifty, healthy look- 
ing fruit—cherries, pears, &c. Although our 
orchards in many instances have been parti- 
ally ruined by the ravages of bushwackers, I 
think our crop of fruit will be amply sufficient 
for the many emigrants that are pouring into 
this country. I settled in this country in 1843, 
and have eaten peaches grown here every year 
since, except one (war times excepted). We 
have partially failed some four years, but nev- 
er entirely but once. Apples is as sure crop 
ascorn. And as for grapes, I think the grape 
culture would pay as well here as any place in 
the United States. At any rate I will venture 
to say, the Spring River country forests pro- 
duce the best natura! wild grapes in the Uni- 
ted States—no place excepted. res 

SRO eee 
Dexter. 

Ep. Runa Wortp: In your last issue you 
state that Dexter has made the fastest trotting 
time on record. Will you please give his ped- 
igree, or the name of his sire and dam. S.W. 

[Answer — Dexter was sired by Rysdick’s| 
Hambletonian, well known as being the sire of 
some of the fastest trotters in the United States. | 
His dam was a Star mare. 





This combination! 
has made some of our fastest trotters. | t 





Sos: ais 
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THE WINE QUESTION. 

Considerable space has been occupied, and 
we hope not unprofitably, in our columns, in 
the discussion of the question, whether it is 
advisable, in certain seasons, to add sugar and 
water to the must of wine before fermentation. 
Mr. Husmann held 
Vintner the negative. We are sorry the dis- 
cussion has closed, for we desired our readers 
to have all the light possible on the question.— 
Mr. Husmann seemed to think that Vintner was 


EDITO 


Dy Ww 
ABLE. 





has the affirmative and 


too personal, and had some animosity against 
him: but, being well acquainted with Vintner, 
we know that nothing wrong or unjust was in- 
tended, that noanimosity existed, and that what 
might be considered the sharpness of Vintner’s 
style, was only in keeping with the strong feel 
ings and opinions he has upon the subject.— 
Vintner is one of our best informed and most 
intelligent grape growers, ripe in age and expe- 
rience, and an upright and worthy gentleman 
in all respects. He feels very much hurt by 
Mr. Husmann’s last communication, in which 
he is styled “poltroon and coward,” for not 
coming out under his own name. Vintner does 
not like to have his name made public, as he 
has no desire for notoriety, and thought his 
If 
his positions were false, they must fall, for his 
If they were 


name would add no force to his positions. 


name could not bolster them up. 
correct, they would stand without his name as 
well as with. We 
any ill feelings should have been engendered. 
We shall have more to say on the main subject 


re sincerely sorry that 


hereafter. 





From Union County, Ill. 

N. J. Corman, Esga.—We are in the midst 
ofthe strawberry season, which commenced 
to-day earlier than common, which I believe 
was because the plants were developed so much 
last fall. I find that plants having once borne 
a good crop, will not do so again, and that 
the fruit is knotty and poor; also, that when 
plants are worked in hills, they don’t do near 
as well as when moderately thick, because the 
plants set more fruit than can be matured to 
a fair size, aud they suffer for want of shade. 
It is likely mulching would help such. For 
this reason, I have only about an acre of good 
plants—these having been worked well are of 
good quality, and we get good prices. It costs 
34 cents a quart to ship to Chicago, which 18 
awful. I think strawberry plantations should 
be renewed every two or three years. 


Dongola, Iil., May 21. N.C. M. 


re 


Farmers’ Accounts.—From what we have 





learned, says the Germantown Telegraph, we do} 
not think farmers are, asa rule, careful and| 
exact enough in keeping their accounts. They 
should have their books as much as a mechanic 
or storekeeper, in which to enter their receipts | 
and expenditures of everv kind and the dates| 
when they are made. The product of every | 


field should be known, whatever crops may be 
occupied by it, and the field» noted, so that a 
comparison may be made with the product of 
the same kind from other fields of equal extent, 
in order to get at the most profitable portions 
of the farm for particular crops. Indeed every 
item should be carefully entered, as well as an 
exact estimate as possible of everthing consumed 
in the family. By this means each one can as- 
certain the true result of his year’s operations 
—a circumstance which we should suppose 
every farmer would be especially desirous of 
knowing—but which, we are sorry to say, too 
many of them are indifferent about. An exact 
knowledge of the year’s operations, and the 
success which attends them, have a stimula- 
ting effect in urging us to do better where we 
have not done well enough, and to maintain 
the guage where well enough has been achieved. 
Is it not so? 
cc onal 


Mares Coming into Season. 

It is stated in some of the agricultural papers 
that rye fed to mares, either ground or unground, 
We 
much faith in these statements, still it can do 
no harm to try the experiment, where mares 
fail to come into season. Rye, fed in moderate 
quantity, is good grain for the horse, and it 


will bring them into season. have not 


could be substituted beneficially occasionally. 
Horses, like men, do not object to a variety of 
A change is doubtless beneficial. The 
ditferent kinds of grain are composed of differ- 


food. 


ent properties, and can be appropriated advan- 

tageously by the various parts of the system.— 

Please your horses then by a frequent change 

of diet. They will perform all the better for you. 
Ce — 


Crops Cultivated by Horse Power. 

Mr. Mecbi gives the following facts and ad- 
vice: 

I never permit weeds to grow in my crops; 
it is like permitting a hungry, unwelcome in- 
truder to devour part of yourdinner. Nothing 
pays better than keeping down weeds. I lay 
down as an agricultural axiom, “‘ never employ 
a man where you can use a horse, and never a 
horse where you can work a steam engine.” 
The reasons are obvious: a man costs as much 
daily as a horse, while the latter has six times 
the power; a steam engine beats the horse in” 
like proportion ; therefore, with Garrett’s horse- 
hoe, which takes a width of seven to eight feet, 
a pair of horses and one man will clean cul- 
tivate from eight to twelve acresaday. With 
two pair of horses my man has occasionally 
clean horse-hoed from twenty to twenty-two 
acres of wheat or beans in a long day. Our 
beans are harrowed well with iron harrows 
when they are one inch out of the ground, and 
receive in addition two or three horse-hoeings 
and two hand-hoeings ; our tares aresometimes 
horse-hoed, and our clovers are invariably hoed 
in the spring if there are any weeds to remove. 
A truss of clover will pay the cost of hoeing an 
acre. 

me caeneitilithiied laine 

Arptes For Domestic ANIMALS.—Sweet ap- 
ples are of great value in feeding almost any 
kind-of farm animals. Hogs fatten rapidly on 
tbem, as well as on those that are acid. Cows 
fed moderately, at the start, on well cracked or 
cut apples, to prevent choking, will increase in 
milk and improve in condition, Apples form 
an excellent succulent food for horses in winter. 
Varieties should be specially songht for feed- 
ing animals, combining hardiness, thriftiness, 
and great bearing qualities. Among the beat 
now known are, Corlies’ Sweet, Pumpkin Sweet 
and Haskell Sweet, for autumn—and Green 
Sweet, for long keeping purposes, At the 
West, the Hightop or Summer Swaar is the 
best early sort, and the Sweet Pearmain and 
Sweet Romanite for autumn and winter. So 
says the Country Gent. 
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[Written for Colman’s 
SPRING. 

Again the grass is creeping o’er the earth— 
The sun has found it out—itcomes to see 
The sun—to havea look atthe great source 
Of life and light; it loves the light, and takes 
Its tinge, faithful forever to the hue. 


7 


Now is the yearing time—for tender things 
Now struggle into birth—struggle (ab! what 
A strife!) to see the air, and feel its life, 
The birds 
Also appear to greet the general birth, 
And with the brooks make music, such as charms 
The heart of man, and charms the many hearts 
That make it—charming, how delightfully, 
The forest depths, where all is fresh, and green 
new. pts F. 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Spring Flowers in New York. 

It is the saddest and yet the most delightful 
thought to think that the spring is here, new, 
and the first flowers, perhaps, areout. Perhaps. 
Ah, what an uncertainty ! 

The earth is yet sterile. Winter has his 
shadow yet here; but he himself has withdrawn. 
The snow has disappeared in the woods (we 
think); and the forest floor must yet be smooth 
from the deep snow that pressed it. Are there 
flowers springing ?—for man must think of these 
little things as well as the more important. 
And this is hisdoubt. He is haunted by the un- 
certainty. At Jast he ventures. 
the woods, silent. But he knows there is active 
life—the flower-life, and the stronger life of the 
the trees. 

He approaches—there are birds: he hears 
the brook—had not heard it for a six-month. 
And it sounds fuller, fresher, This stirs him— 
but, makes him uncertain whether the brood 
(of flowers) is out. Too cold! too soon! He 
enters, and the freshvess strikes him at cnce— 
but not yet the flower-scent. There is the 
water-smell, and the odor of the old leaves—and 
he is almost inclined to take up a handful of 
them, compact though they be. 

All this time he is searching—searching, ah, 
for what he went to seek the children, that strug- 
gle soto get out to the air—to see if they are 
alive yet. He knows this ;—but to see if they 
have appeared. That is a flower’s delight—to 
be seen. Is that pride? Beautiful nature’s 
pride. We will forgive the human sisterhood, 
almost for their pride; for here they havea 
prototype, a sanction of their way. 

And dressed!—these flowers. Out of such 
dirty soil, and not the least soil upon their gar- 
ments, 

And now they are satisfied—to see the sun, 
and feel the air, and it is wonderful how much 
cold they will stand. 


And be companion unto man. 


and 
G. 





Distant are 


| 


When out, they are full-grown at once. Not 
so with our human sisterhood. 
their different phases, each lovelier than the 
other, till the perfect woman is developed. 

And then there is an array—flowers and wo- 
men. 

But these simple children of the woods, with 
their petals expanded, like eyes, or leaves of the 
heart, tinged with the currant of their life, their 
feet standing in their mother soil, as if they 
And why not? This is 
their birth-place, their winter’s matrix. They 
are attached.to their home—to the objects of 
their neighbbrhood—perchance other flowers, 
or shrubs—at least trees (their protectors)—and 
oh, happy if a brook is near !—if on the very 
edge, where the beauty can see herself—then 
she will be nodding—dancing, could she trust 
to her feet. And ah! what delicate colored 
roots she has where the water exposes them! 
Do not say this is all trifling—for so muc2 beau- 
ty, such various, fantastical roots, are held out 
ofsight, the flower knowing its worth. 


knew their safety. 





But it seems the flower likes best the sky— 
to look at it—at the clouds passing by, while iz 
passes not, but dreams—does nought else: it 
cannot speak. Ah, could it, what tones would 
that be!—like the fragrance of its life, like the 
light it radiates 





gifts after all,and worthy the 
flower, 

It does much good. The breeze thanks it for 
its fragrance ; the trees for the ‘‘ beauty at their 
feet ;’”? and man, ah, man appreciates the love 
which is here put forth—love even in the forest 
fastnesses and morasses, growing out of the 
dirty mould. This is the matchless hand of 
their Creator, who creates beauty out of the filth 
of the earth, and, he commands us by this act to 
admire, and to praise—-not the gift—but He 
with whom its life was an@ who put it forth. 

And now I go forth again to see these tender 
things—/lowers after all—only flowers we wish 
to take to our homes—to ornament the loved 
one—the mother 
trusting. These little flowers have their fra- 
grance for all. 


drooping—the companion 


And now they are blooming—just seeing’their 
first sky—for, though on the old root, these are 
new flowers, and had never before seen the sky, 
and that great sun that now rounds over them. 

They are out—just forth—and many—as if 
spring had called them, and touched them all 
at once. Variety is crowding upon variety ; 
all seem to want to taste this air, and give their 
fragrance in return. The simplest is often the 
handsomest—as the little striped spring beauty, 

So lowly retired, 

It must be admired. 
And it gives a pungent scent to you for your 
trouble in stooping to admire it—but most agree- 
able—and surprising is your thought at such a 
peculiar scent. You fondle the flower. You 
take its memory with you as you do its fragrance: 
that you never forget. 

Behold, what aview! The woods are green 
as a field. To-morrow, or in a few days, this 
will all be changed—and there will be a sight 
such as you have never seen thus early in the 





| gated. 
They show) 





them to be, to look at, to admire, and to bless— | 





And all this where the woods incline 
downward and to the north—cold you would 
call it, as 1 do—-and I am the only one that 
knows this spot, and that yearly. 
several acres. Shall I mention to you its many 
flowers? I cannot: they are all here. You 
have but to come, and you are in the midst of 
them—and you may make your seleciion, 
though that is difficult, there is such profusion, 

And so I go, thankfully, to see this place, 
cold, northerly, with a brook bounding its 
northern extremity, 


It covers 


The flowers go thus far: 
on the other side are woods (for the brook runs 
through the forest), but no flowers: the brook 
is the boundary line. 

Here the spring beauty has itshome. I nev- 
And there is the Erythrone- 
um, so rare in other places—the real lily ofthe 
wood; and the Liverleaf, welcome because the 
earliest of all 


er Saw sO Inany. 





the flowers—though common, 
Have I commenced to mention 
their names? I must mention the “girls,” as 
Herrick calls the violets. No one will get tired 
of these, numerous though they be. 

I purposely mention the most familiar, as 
these are like household 
is dear—not a curiosity—loved as children, and 
beloved by them. We know how 
is to see the children bear whole handtuls of 


welcome. 


members. A flower 


common it 


dandelions, the glossiest of all flowers. 

Flowers are conservative of innocence—of 
We cannot cultivate their 
The human heart 


expands its best leaves when it gets among 


peace and quietude 
acquaintance too much. 
flowers: it isthen in Eden. ‘Thus, we have the 
remains of Paradise about us: let us not avoid 
Nature, from the wood and the 
field is constantly calling to us through them, 


the flowers. 


though in silence. 


Fun at Home.—Do 
at home, good people! 





n’t be afraid of a little fun 
Don’t shut 
house lest the sun should fade your carpets; 
and your hearts, lest a hearty laugh should 


up your 


lshake down some of the musty old eobwebs 


there! If you want to ruin your gons, let them 
think that social enjoyment must be left on the 
threshhold without, when they come home at 
night. When oncea home is regarded as only 
a place to eat, drink, and sleep in, the work is 
begun that ends in degradation. Young people 
must have relaxation ; if they do not find it at 
their hearthstones, it will be sought at otber 
and less profitable places. Let the fire burn 
brightly at night, and make your home delight- 
ful with all those little arts that parents so per- 
fectly understand. Don’t repress the buoyant 
spirits of your children; balf an hour of merri- 
ment round the bright fire of a home blots out 
the remembrance of many acareand annoyance 
during the day, and the best sateguard they can 
take with them into the world is the unseen in- 
fluence of a bright home. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
NIGHT AND DAY. 
What the day to us unfolds, 
Modest night hides in her bosom; 
What the night from day witholds, 
Is her brightest steller blossom. 
ES hee 





F.G. 








The witty Jerrold says, ‘““My notion of a wife 
at forty is, that a man should be able, like a 


season. The ground will becolored and varie-| bank note, to change her-for two twenties.” . 
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EXTRACTS FROM RUSKIN. 


It is to recover this stern seriousness, this 
pure and thrilling joy, together with perpetual 
sense of spiritual presence, that all true educa- 
tion of youth must now be directed. This! 
seriousness, this passion, this universal human 
religion, are the first principles, the true roots 
of all art, as they are of all doing, of all being 


Get this vis viva first and all great work will 
follow. Lose it, and your schools of art will! 


stand among other living schools as the frozen 
corpses stand by the winding stair of the St. 
Michael’s Convent of Mont Cenis, 
their hands stretched out under their shrouds, 
as if beseeching the passer-by to look upon the| 
wasting of their death. 

And all the higher branches of technical 
teaching are vain without this; nay, are in 
some sort vain altogether, for they are super- 
seded by this. You may teach imitation, be- 
cause the meanest man can imitate; but you 
can neither teach idealism nor composition, be- 
cause ouly a great man can choose, conceive, 
or compose; and he does all these necessarily 
and because of his nature. His grea 
in his choice of things, in his analysis of them, 
and his combining powers involve the totality 
of his knowledge tn life. His methods of ob- 
servation and abstraction are essential habits of 
his thought, conditions of his being. 


tness is 


Take a man who likes to see and paint the| 


gamnbler’s rage; the hedge-ruffian’s enjoyment ; 
the debauched soldier’s strife; the 
woman’s degradation ;—take a man 
dusky picturesque of rags and guilt; talk to 
him of principles of beauty! make him draw 
what you will, how you will, he will leave the 
stain of himself on whatever he touches You 
had better go ! lecture to a snail, and tell it to| 
leave no slime behind it. 
*So much of man,’ 


Vicious 


’ I say, feeling profoundly 
that all right exercise ot any human gift, so 
descended trom the Giver of depends on 
the primary formation of the character of true 
manliness in the’ youth—that is to say, of a 
majestic, grave and deliberate strength. How 
strange the words sound; how little 
seem possible to conceive of majesty, and gravi- 


POC d, 


does it 


ty and deliberation in the daily track of modern | 


life. Yet, gentlemen, we need not hope that} 
our work will be majestic if there is no 


majesty in ourselves. ‘The word ‘‘manly”’ bas 
come to mean practically, 
boy’s character, not a man’s. 
best, thoughtlessly impetuous ; 
ture and excitement ; curious in 
its novelty, not for its system and results ; 
ful and affectionate to those among whom we} 
are by chance cast, but gently and calmly inso- 
lent to strangers ; we are stupidly conscientious, 
and instinctively brave, and always ready to 
cast away the lires we take no pains to make 
valuable, in causes of which we bave never as- 
certained the justice. 


We are, at our| 
fond of adven-| 


wee. -- -—— 
SCRAPS. 

Some one has happily said, that ‘‘a happy 
marriage projects the honey-moon into the 
harvest-moon.” 


The moment a man 


words, that moment he is astray—for there is| 


no thought or feeling but has its word, and that 
must be suggested—else it is the wrong word. 


Our food is composed of little round globules 
80 small that one cannot see them without the 
uid ofa glass. These globules must be broken 
before they are of benefit as nutrition. Heat 
will do this—hence the superiority of cooked 
food. 


The wastes in households are chiefly little 


wastes, 


’| pieces of string. 


fed on the} 


among us, a school-| 


know ledge tor | 
faith-| 


is on the look-out for| 
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| THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


At the foot of 
In a quiet, 

Just peeping through, half hid from view, 
Stands alittle moss-grown cot; 

And straying through at the open door, 

Lhe sunbeams play on the sanded floor. 


the hill, near the old red mill, 
shady spot, 








The easy chair,.all patched with care, 
Is placed by the old hearthstone; 
With witching grace in the old fire-place, 
The evergreens are strewn, 
And pictures hang on the whitened wall, 
And the old clock ticks in the cottage hall. 





holding | 


More lovely still, on the window sill, 
The dew-e yed flowers rest, 
mid the leaves, on the moss-grown eaves, 
} The martin builds her nest, 
| And all day long the summer breeze 
Is whispering low to the bending trees. 


| While 


«cp 
»iTE 


| 
Bigger, Briuiy.””—One “a a gentle 
| man saw two boys going along the streets of a 
igreatcity. They werebarefooted. Theirclothes 
| were ragged and dirty, and tied together by 
Que of the boys was perfectly 
|happy over a half-withered bunch of flowers 
| which he had just picked up in the street: ‘| 
|say, Billy,” said he to his companion, “ wasn’t 
somebody real good to drop these ’ere posies 
just where I could find them—and they’re so 
pooty and nice? Look sharp, Billy, mebby 
yous find something bimeby. Presently the 

gentleman heard bis merry voice again, s ay ing, 

‘Oh jolly, Billy, if here ain’t most balf a peach, 
land? taint much dirty neither! canse you hain’t 
found nothin’ you may bite first.” © Billy was 
just going to take a = little taste of it, when 
his ¢ companion said, ‘‘ Bite bigger, Billy, mebby 
we'll find another ’forelong.”’ 





| ——— --—__ ee —————_—___- 
The Necessity for Exercise. 
The “curse”? has made it that all men must 


1 


there 18 a iack ot exercise, the 


xerceise. If 


great Jaw is violated, and the system feels the 
effect. One of the first, 
is, a loss of balance in the circulation. 
lacts injuriously in various ways. 
propel the blood to the 
The result is a pale skin, cold 
and a dis of the 


body—among which those of 


sufficient activity to 


extremities, 
feet, &c.; 
of the 


| hands, arrangement 


functions 


lthe stomach are most apt to be influenced. So} 


in exercising a certain muscle or set 


cles, while the rest are unemployed, similar 


| res sults-are experienced. A uniform, general 
| exercise, both passive and active, 
| . . . 
1Of all the employments, farming is probably 


The 


open to objections, as 


the best means of exercise. 
trades are somewhat 
and muscles are 
into exercise than others. It is not 


to detail the different trades in their effect. 


certain limbs more brought 
necessary 


The 


exercise of a little 


reader may know by the 

judgment, what is necessary to a general activi- 
ty. Now this law of exercise is hard upon 
many. They must work or suffer—not neces- 


lsarily labor at manual employment—but they | 
, be stirring themselves: if not, 
Nature | 


asure, coupled with 


must be doing 


the penalty is frowning upon them. 
has also decreed that pl 
exercise, is a benefit—the mind must sympa- 
thize. This makes exercise delightful as well 
as beneficial. Here is where our judgment is 


we should see that what} 


|most to be exercised : 
we dois a pleasure, and not a labor. 
- - e+e 


Rain water is liquid manure; spring water 





is liquid without the manure. 


and the principal eftect, | 
a | 
This 


There is not | 


of mus- | 


is needed.— | 


mechanic | 


land prepared Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. It 
limmediately f 


| 
every 
J 
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PickLes.—Kettles of block tin, or lined with porce- 
lain, are best for pickling. Iron discolors the vine; gar; 
and brass or copper, unless used with great care, is 
poisonous from the verdigris produced by acids. 
Pickles should always be covered with vinegar. If 
they show symptoms of not keeping well, scald the 
vinegar with fresh spices. Vinegar for pickles should 
never boil over five minutes, as it destroy s the strength. 


fresh 
Make a brine strong enough 
to bear up an egg, boil aud skim it, and pour upon 
and let it stand twenty-four hours. 
Take good vinegar, cloves, cinnamon and pepper, and 
boil together. Have your cucumbers in a large stone 
jar, and pour the hot spiced vinegar over them. If 
you wish them green, add a little alum with thes spices, 
to boil in the vinegar. Cover them well, 


CucumBers.—Let your cucumbers be small, 
gathered, and sound, 


the cucumbers, 


Metons.—To make mangoes of melons you must 
gather them green, and pour over them a,boiling hot 
brine strong enough to bear an egg, and let them 
stand five or six days. Then slit them down on one 
out all the seeds, scrape them clean, then 
take cloves, ginger, nutmeg, or cinnamon and pepper, 
with small cucumbers and mustard seed to fill them; 
sew them up with coarse thread, or tie them and lay 
them in a jar, and pour over thim hot spiced vinegar. 
Cover them and they will keep sound almost any 
length of time. 


side, take 





Tomators —They should not be very ripe. Mix ina 
a stone jar an ounce of mustard, balf an ounce of cloves, 
half an ounce of pepper, with half a jar of vinegar. 
ret in the tomatoes with a dozen of onions and cover 
itclose fora month They will then be fit foruse. If 
the jaris kept well covered, they will keep a year. 
rhe onions may be cmitted if you choose, and more 
Spice substituted, 


Peprer.—The bell pepper is considered best by 
some for pickling, and should be gathered when baif 


grown. Slit one side and carefully take out the seed 
and eure, so as not to injure the shell. Pour over 
them a strong hot brine, and kee] them warm; some 
| simmer them a whole day. You may take them out 
lextinorning, when cool, and stuff them like mangoes, 

rlay them in a jar with mustard sprinkled over 
them, and fill up the jar with vinegar. They require 
no spiee, and should be pickled alone. The vinegar 
may be puton cold, with a piece of alum to give them 


a fine green, and it tends to harden and preserve 
| pickles of any kind. 
| Burrernuts.—Gather them when they are easily 


as early as July, when the sun is 
them ina tub, with sufficient lye 


round with a stiff broom 


| penetrat d by 
hot upon them; lay 
and stir them 


& pia, 


to cover them, 


}to get off the roughness, or they may be scalded and 
rubbed witha cloth. Soak them in salt and water a 
week, then rinzeauddrainthem. Pierce them throdgh 
with a long needle, and lay them ina stone jar, Boil 
cloves, cinnamon, pepper and ginger in the vinegar, 

jand pour over them. Sprinkle through them two 


d previously, if you have it. 


Wal- 


mustard s 
‘ly covered from the air. 


sp vonsful of 
hey 
nuts may 


should be clos 


be pickled in the same way. 


| 

| Peacues—Take any kind of fine large peaches that 
lare not too ripe, wipe off the down with a clean flan- 
nel, and lay them whole in astone jar, Dissolvea 
tablespoonful of salt to each quart of vinegar cold, 
and cover them. Secure them well from the air. 
Plums and grapes, and barberries, may be pickled in 
the same manner, except the salt, with the stems on. 
Add spices if you choose. They look beautiful, and 
barberries are sometimes used to garnish the edge of 
dishes. 


HOW FRAGRANT 
The air is with the perfumes from a thousand 
exotic plants, and all nature seems clad in her 
| holids ay attire. Yet misery isstill in our midst. 
| The roses may bloom, and nature put on her gar- 
lands of leafand bud and flower. But man will 
nevertheless suffer—Dyspepsia, the sure fore- 
runner of death, and the companion of a mis- 
claims him as a subject. Do not 
| wait then, dear reader, till its ravages lay you 
|low indeath, for nature has likewise found an 
antidote—com pounded of ber rootsand barks— 
will 
Dyspepsia 
warrant it in 








erable life 


worst ¢: 
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cure the 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


Wuar Wir Ssoucp Be.—It is not common to 
meet with an author who can make you smile, 
and yet at nobody’s expense; who isalways en- 
tertaining, and yet always harmless.— Cowper. 


Proor Reapina.—I shall now have, what I 
should not otherwise have had—an opportuni- 
ty to correct the press myself—no small advan- 
tage upon any occasion, but especially import- 
ant where poetry isconcerned. A single erra- 
tum may knock out the brains of a whole pas- 
sage, and that perhaps which of all others the 
unfortunate poet is the most proud of. Add 
to this that now and then there is to be found in 
a printing-house a presumptuous intermeddler, 
who will fancy himself a poet too, and what is 
still worse, a better than he that employs him. 
Ibid. 


Lone anp Suort Poems.—Since I began to 
write long poems, I seem to turn up my nose 
at the idea of a short one. I have lately en- 
tered upon one, which, if ever finished, cannot 
easily*be comprised in less than a thousand 
lines. But this must make part of a second 
publication, and be accompanied, in due time, 
by others not yetthought of; for it seems (what 
I did not know till the bookseller had occasion 
to tell me so) that single pieces stand no chance 
—and that nothing less than a volume will go 
down.—ZJbid. 


Qua.iricaTion,—What nature expressly de- 
signed me for, I have never been able to con- 
jecture—I seem to myself so universally dis- 
qualified for the common and customary occu- 
pations and amusements of man: ind.—Jdid. 


EXTRACTS FROM OSSIAN. 

Bend thy blue course, oh stream, round the 
narrow plain of Lutha. Let the green woods 
hang over from their hills, the sun look on it 
at noon. ‘The thistle is there on its rock, 
and shakes its beard to the wind. The flower 
hangs its heavy héad, waving, at times, to the 
gale. ‘*Why dost thou wake me, oh gale?” it 
seems to say: “I am covered with the drops of 
heaven. The time of my fading is near—the 
blast that shall scatter my leaves. 
shall the traveler come; he that saw me in 
my beauty shall come. His eyes will search 
the field, but they will not find me.” So shall 
they search in vain for the voice of Cona, after 
it has failed in the field. The hunter shall 
come forth in the morning, and the voice of 
my harp shall not be heard. 


He rushed in the sound of his arms, like the 
terrible spirit of Loda, when he comes in the 
roar.of a thousand storms, and scatters battles 
from his eyes. He sits on a cloud over Loch- 
lin’s seas. His mighty hand is on his sword. 
Winds lift his flaming locks, The waning 
moon half lights his dreadful face. His fea- 
tures, blended in darkness, arise to view. So 
terrible was Cuthullin in the day of his fame. 
Torlath fell by his hand. Lego’s heroes 
mourned, They gather round the chief like 
the clouds of the desert. 








To morrow 


A thousand swords 
rose at once; a thousand arrows flew ; 





| ble 
but hej the bi 


He strode in blood. Dark 
The sons of Ullin came. 


They fell around. 
Simora echoed wide. 
The battle spread over Lego. 
He returned over the field 
But pale he returned. ‘The 
was dark. He rolled his eyes in 


Erin overcame, 
with his fame. 
joy of his face 


silence. The sword hung unsheathed in his 
hand. His spear bent at every step. 





Rise, moon, from behind thy clouds! Stars 
of the night, arise! Lend me some light to 
the place where my love rests from the chase 
alone, his’ bow near him, unstrung; his dogs 
panting around him. But here I must sit alone 
by the rock of the mossy stream. The stream 
and the wind roar aloud. I hear not the voice 
of my love. Why delays my Salgar—why the 
chief of the hill, his promise? Here is the 
rock, and here is the tree: here is the roaring 
stream. ‘Thou didst promise with night to be 
here. Ah, whither is my Salgar gone? With 
thee I would fly from my father; with thee 
from my brother of pride. Our race have long 
been foes: we are not foes, O Salgar! 





SPORT. 
To see a fellow of a summer’s morring, 
With alarge foxhound of a slumberous eye, 
And a slim gun, go slowly lounging by, 
About to give the feathered bipeds warning 
That probably they may be shot hereafter— 
Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter: 
For though Iam no lover of the sport 
Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
Almost the funniest thing on earth to see 
A corpulent person, breathing with a snort, 
Go onashooting frolic all alone; 
For well I know that when he’s out of town, 
He and his dog and gun will all lie down, 
And undestructive sleep till game and light are 
flown. [Park BenJamin. 


— e+e — 


WIT AND HUMOR. 

Lost Sureer.—-A preacher of the Methodist 
Church was traveling in one of the back set- 
tlements, and stopped at a cabin, where the 
old lady received him very kindly. After set- 
ting provisions before him, she began to ques- 
tion him: 

“Stranger, where mouglit you be from?” 

“Madam, I reside in “Shelby County, Ken- 
tucky.” 

“Wall, stranger, hope no offence, but what 
mought you he doin’ up here?” 

“Madam, I am searching for the lost sheep 
of the tribe of Israel.” 

“John, John!” shouted the old lady, ‘‘come 
rite here this minnit; here’s a stranger all the 
way from Shelby County, Kentucky, a hunting 
stock, and 1’1l just bet my life that tangle-haired 
old black ram that’s been in our lot all last 
week, is one of his’n.” 


In acriminal court, the counsel dissatisfied 
with his want of success with an Irish witness, 
compl: ained to the court. Paddy replied, ‘Sure, 
an’ I’m nolawyer yer honor; and the spalpane 
only wants to puzzle me.” Come, now, do 
you swear you are no lawyer?” said the coun- 
sel. ‘‘Faix, an’ I do: and yez may swear 


the same about yourself, too, without fear of 


perjury.’ 


A little girlin Pennsylvania was lately re- 
proved for playing out doors with boys, and in- 
formed that, being seven years old, ‘‘she was 
too big for that now.” Bat with 
innocence, she replied “Why, 
ggzer we grow, 


gri andm: a, 
the better we like ’em.’ 


stood like a rock in the midst of a roaring sea, Grandma took time to think of the matter 


The chief of 





all imagina- | 


The Great Strengthening Tonic. 
(Not a Whisky Preparation.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 
PROSLRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
Severe Hardships, 
Exposure, 
OF Fevers, 


DISEASES OF CAMP LIFE 


Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 
Will findin this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS- 
ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 

This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than any other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and 

par-WILL PAY $100 Bag 
to any one who will produce a certificate published 
by us that is not genuine. 


t= Hoofland’ s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 

Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust f for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 

Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 
Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing, Fluttering at the Heart, 
Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots 
Webs before the Sight, Fever 
Dull Pain in the Head, 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 

Eyes, , iin in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 

stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 

of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 

That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 
or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 

From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them as a most valuable tonic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or irom dis- 
eases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL 
From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Bap- 
tist Church, Phila. 

From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After using severa! bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and a 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactory, 


No. 631 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


7 
JONES & E VANS, . 
[Successorsto C. M. JACKSON & 
P ROPRIETORS. 
| For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in 
the United States. marlj5—ly 
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N. J. COLMAN’S 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY! 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


* Home Grown 43 
FRUIT TREES, & 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 
Grape Vines, 
SMALL FRUITS, BPC, 


IN THE WEST. 


The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted 





to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nurscry is at 97 Chesnut St., 
in the Office of “Cotman’s RurAut WorxpD.” 
Address, NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





JUST WHAT EVERY LADY WANTS. 
RUSS’ SCISSOR SHARPENER, will 
sharpen scissors in one minute. 


Agents wanted in every town and county. 
50 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents. 


Price 








It Address, J. A. DAVID, St. Louis, Mo. 
New Book, Poultry, Eggs and 
Dogs for Sale. 

THF AMERICAN POULTRY GUIDE— 


Bound in muslin, $1. -Paper cover, only 50 cents. 
Every person that keeps poultry should have one. 

White Face Black Spanish, Black Red and Pyle 
Game, Silver and Black Hamburghs, Black and Sil- 
ver Poiands, $7 to $10 per pair, $10 to $15 per trio. 
Fresh Eegs from any of the above 1 dozen $3, 2 doz- 
en $5, 5 dozen $10, Carefully Packed and sent as di- 
rected, 

1 Newfoundland Dog 1 year old, and 1 English 
Coach Dog 15 months old. g@~The best marked 
Coach Dog in this country 4% each $25. 

Address, E. A. WENDELL, 
Box 932, Albany, N.Y. 


JOB PRINTING, 
Such as Cards, Books, Pamphlets, 
Sale Bills, &c., at this office. 


junel—2t 











THE STALLION SEASON. 


Abdallah, Jr. 


This young, high bred, fast trotting stallion, will 
stand at my stables on the Olive Street road, 5 miles 
west of St. Louis, the present season. Terms, $30 the 
season. No insurance, and money to be paid at the 
time of service. No deviation from this rule will be 
made. The low terms are made to prevent the trouble 
of collection. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was foaled in the spring of 
1861. His color, blood bay, with black points, no 
white about him. He is 15 hands 2 inches high, 
stoutly built, strong and muscular. He is full of 
game and spirit, and yet his disposition is so tracta- 
ble that a child cah handle him. He has the finest 
natural trotting gait; has splendid knee action, with 
a long slashing reach from behind. He inherits the 
natural trotting action of the Messenger breed in a 
high degree—could show a 2.50 gait without any 
training. He is doubtless the best bred stallion for 
getting trotters in the West. 

PEDIGREE. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was sired by R. Aitchison Alex- 

ander’s celebrated trotting stallion, Abdallah, which 
was taken by the guerillas from Mr. Alexander’s farm 
in Kentucky, and in an encounter for his rescue was 
mortally wounded. He was sired by Rysdick’s cele- 
brated Hambletonian, who stands for mares at $500 
each. Mr. Rysdick has refused $35,000.00 for this 
stallion. Rysdyck’s Hambletonian was sired by Old 
Abdallah,he by Membrino, he by imported Messenger. 
His dam was the Charles Kent mare by imported 
Bellfounder. Grand dam Old One Eye by Old Ham- 
bletonian, and he by imported Messenger, and his 
dam also by imported Messenger. The dam of Old 
One Eye was by imported Messenger. The dam of 
Mr. Alexander’s Abdallah was by Buy Roman, he by 
imported Roman out of a Hickory mare; g.d. by 
Membrino, son of Old Membrino by imported Messen- 
per. 
‘ The dam of ABDALLAH, JR., is Kitty Fisher by 
Chorister, he by imported Contract; Chorister’s dam 
Jennie Gray by Auld Robin Gray, he by Royalist, he 
by Sattram, he by Marsh, he by Eclipse, and he by 
Godolpbin Arabian. 

ABDALLAH, JR.’s grand dam was the celebrated 
Old Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. 
Sparr, of South Carolina; g.g.dam by Darnaby’s 
Diomede, he by Hambletonian, his dam by Gatewood’s 
Shark, his g. g-dam by'Grey Alfred, g. g. dam by 
imported Fearnought, &c. Hambletonian was by 
imported Diomede, his dam by imported Shark. 

N. J. COLMAN, Saint Louis, Mo. 


CHEST E Fr. 
white PYwisgs. 
A few pair of Chester White 
Pigs for sale, boxed and shipped 
with the necessary food, at $30 per 
pair. Also, 2 Chester White Boar 
Pigs for sale, four and five months 
old, at $20 each. Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO TAKE ORDERS 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 
EARLY YELLOW NANSEMOND SWEET 


POTATO PLANTS. 


Price, 60 cts., per 100; $5,00 per 1000. 
EXTRA CHARGE FOR PACKING TO SEND BY 
EXPRESS. 


TIME FOR SETTING UNTIL FIRST OF JULY. 


Orders should be sent in as early as may be, and 
will be filled as near the time desired as possible, 
and inturn. Orders from unknown correspondents 
must be accompanied with the eash, and if by Ex- 
PRESS, the money sent to prepay freight, as per re- 
quirement of Express Co.’s for perishable articles ; 
and we will not be responsible for the condition of 
the plants on their arrival at their destination, but 
pledge ourselves vo ship only those that are in good 
condition. ORDERS SOLICITED BY 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


ap15-4t 


’ : . 

Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 
THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 

These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safestand most infallible preparation in the world, 
forthe cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion ofheaith, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Jonn L. Lyon, without which 

none are genuine, ? 


Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

C. G, CLARK & CO., 
Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 

Coxtuins Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
Decl-ly 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH—[rraxxuiy. 
Why Pay 
$50 or $100 for a Sewing Machine, 


WHEN $25 
Yk Will buy a better one 


For all practical purposes? Notwithstanding re- 
ports to the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform 
their numerous friends that the 


“Franklin” and ‘‘Medallion”’ 


SEWING MACHINES 


Can be had in any quantity. This Machine is con- 
structed upon entirely new principles, and pors not 
infringe upon any other in the world. It is emphat- 
ically the poor man’s Sewing Machine, and is war- 
ranted to excel ALL others, as our patrons will tes- 
tify. g@PAgents Wanted. Address, 
JAMES C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

may1-3m Machines sent out on trial. 





FITS—A SURE CURE for these distressing com- 
—plaints is now made known in a Treatise on 
FITS—Foreign and Native Herbal preparations, pub- 
—lished by DR. O. PHELPS BROWN. The 
FIT8—prescription was farnished him in such a pro- 
—vidential manner, that he cannot coneienti- 
FITS—ously refuse to makeit known, as it has cured 
—everybody who has used it, never having fail- 
FITS—in a single case. It is equally sure in cases of 
—Fits as of Dyspepsia; and the ingredients may 
FITS—be obtained from any druggist. Sent Free 
—to all on receipt of five cents to pre-pay post- 
FITS—age, etc. Address, DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
—No. 19 Grand St., Jersey City, N.J. 
may15-2t 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


We will send by Express, or otherwise, as ordered, 
securely packed, a $55 SEWING MACHINE, either 
Wheeler & Wilson or Grover & Baker, to any person 
sending us the names of SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS to the ie 

NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
With the money ($56) in advance for one year. 
We have already given away more than 


Two Hundred 


Sewing Machines, as Premiums for New Sub- 
scribers ; and we have not had the first com- 
plaint in regard to the machines. All are 
pleased. 

Sample Copies and Circulars sent to any address, 
FREE. 
Terms, $3.50 a year in advance. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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Barnum & Bro’ s. Missouri Agricultural Warehouse and Souk Store, St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 26 South Main Street, SIGN of the s@~OX YOK Egg hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north of Walnut Street. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Yes=_—s Agricultural Implements and Machines, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. <syy 
AGENTS for CHAMPION of OHIO REAPERS & MOWERS, Exclusive Agentsin St. Louis for Celebrated ROCK ISLAND PLOWS, 


Our stock of Garden Seeds 
is fresh and pure, and will be 
furnished in any quantity de- 
sired. 

Among our numerous articles, are: 

Vandiver’s Missouri Corn 

Planter. 
Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 
Buckeye Cider Mill. 
Buckeye Wheat Drill. 
Gang Plows. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. 
Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revolv- 
ing Hay Rakes. 
Cutting Boxes. 
Washing Machines and 
Wringers. 

Hay Hoisting Forks. 
Threshers, Horse Powers and 
Cotton Gins. 
VICTOR SORGHUM MILLS 

COOK’S EVAPORATORS. 
And avast variety of farming 
tools. 

Our Garden Seeds are supplied in 


a AN 
y i OR pies 
iY an " j y) A papers, neatly put up, with diree- 
) } , , Spe = 
yp a tions for cultivating, or in bulk: 














Merchants supplied with any size boxes of Assorted Seeds Desired. 


FREEMAN BARNUM. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and . » a 
ROBT C. BARNUM. } Bee" G: tardencr’s” Almanac for 1866. Bat num & Bro., hud South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


BALLS On: O MOWER AND REAPER. 








_ 


if ‘i MH if ? 


waite M tt a) P il Mi | ” My nyt J WY (FRM 
Weare manufacturing this justly celebrated machine, and persons wishing to purchase would do well to send in their orders early. 
FARMERS OF THE WEST SHOULD NOT OVERLOOK THE ADVANTAGE 


Of getting a machine made in St. Louis. 
For particularsand prices, send for a Circular. KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, Cor. 2d and Cherry Sts., St. Louis. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT GROWERS, 
H.CLAGETT & SONS, 
No. 42 Norra Sixru Srreer, 
(Between Pine & Olive,) 

Hayo opened a Commission House for the sale of 
Fruits, Wines, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers The increasing want of greater facilities 
for the sale of fruits, haslong been felt and often 
expressed by Fruit Growers. Having been long 
identified with the fruit-growing interest, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate its wants, and will put forth our 
best energies to afford the fruit-growers every facility 
for placing their products within the reach of con- 
sumers, in the best condition, and with the least incon- 
venience. We will be prepared to fill all orders for 
packages best adapted for shipping the different kinds 
of fruit in. In order that we may be the better pre- 
pared to meet allorders for packages, we request those 
needing them, to inform us in advance of the proba- 
ble amount they may want, and of the probable 
amount of fruit we may expect from them, that we 
may be prepared to dispose of it promptly. 

We cannot to strongly urge the great importance of 
care in assorting fruits, as the best is worth more 
without the imperfect than with it; and the mixing of 
varieties, sinks the value of both below that of the 
infericr varieties. They will be prepared to fill orders 
for Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers. 

All consignments should be made to H. Ciagert 
& Soxs, No. 42 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, where 
they will be promptly disposed of and returns made. 

By mutual understanding and co-operation we trust 
to be ableto conduct the business with pleasure and 
profit to all interested. For the information of those 
unacquainted with us, we refer to Henry T. at 
President Missouri State Horticultural Society. W. 
Fig g, Secretary Illinois State orsteslene al ‘eaten 

.J. Colman, Editor Rural World. J. McCune, 
lamb & Quinlin, and Mauntelle, Bulte “k Co., St. 
Louis. myl-tf. 


JEFFERSON CITY 
Yc Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


Hich Street, Jefferson City, - - 








Missouri. 





Will keep constantly on hand, 


GARDEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 
Corn Planters, &c. &c. 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
And Lace Leather. 


PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 

Any article not on hand when called for will 
be ordered immediately. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 


T am anxious to furnish women who are willing to 
Persevere in an honorable occupation, with means 
of making a splendid income. One wanted ib every 
town and county in the United States. Address, 
with stamp, for particulars. E. 0. LEET, 








may 15-2 No. 8 Dominick St., New York. 


St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
Bpas> SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..£eu 


NO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 


o. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two strente), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Plant « Brother, 


Wma. M. Prant.] |AurReD Pant. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Agricultural Implements and Machines 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 
Howe’s Standard Scales. 


Also, N 


Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


sa@e>_ WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; sa 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; «0. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
nay STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. -@a 


Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 
McGaffey’s Double-Check Row or Drill Corn Planter. 
Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 
Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of i865. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
PLANT & BRO. 
“WATERLOO.” 


The above named Race Horse and Stallion will 
stand the present season on the premises of Dr. W. 
W. Henderson, on the Natural Bridge Plank Road, 
near Bridgton, 12 miles from St. Louis, and will serve 
Mares at Twenty-Five Dollars the season—money to 
be paid at time of service rendered and before remov- 
ing themare. Pasturage will be furnished for animals 
from a distance at $2 per week, to be at risk of owner. 

PEDIGREE AND DESCRIPTION. 

“Waterloo” was foaled in 1855, and is now eleven 
years of age. Was sired by Imp. Yorkshire—he by 
St. Nicholas, and he by Emelius. His dam is Topaz, 
by Imp. Glencoe. 2d. Dam, Emerald by Imp. Levia- 
than. 3d Dam Imp. Eliza by Imp. Reuben. 

He is a dark bay, 15} hands high, of immense power 
and great endurance, as his many well contested races 
have abundantly established. His distinguished bro- 
thers, Wagram, Austerlitz, Lodi and Colton, have ad- 
ded no less than himself to the renown of his immedi- 
ate progenitors—Yorkshire and Topaz. ap! 15-3m. 


YOUNG EVERGREENS. 
In great variety, both Nursery-grown and from the 
Forest, at $5 per 1000 and upwards. Printed direc- 


tions to purchasers. Price Lists on application. 
JOHN C. TEAS, Raysville, Ind. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


H. H. HOAG, 


WHOLESALE, 


Fruit Dealer, 
And General Commission Merchant for the 
Sale of 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
Native Wines, 

And General Produce, 

No. 60 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
Refers by permission to the following parties in this 
city: Messrs. Ratcliffe & Brown, Commercial Bro- 
kers and General Commission Merchants; Messrs. 
Harlow, Clark & Co., General Commission Merchants; 
Messrs. Sigerson & Brink, Real Estate Agents; N. J. 
Colman, Editor and Proprietor Rural World and 

Valley Farmer. 
Ba" How to prepare produce for shipping: 
Prepare the packages, that they may endure rough 
usage without damage. Mark the Consignee’s name 
plainly upon each package, the Consignor’s name 
underneath, the number of packages shipped, and the 
amount contained in each package, if necessary—of 
which the Consignor is the best judge. Take a re- 
ceipt, if one will be given, and enclose it by mail to 
the Consignee. Shippers, by following the above di- 








— bigge F can-neoe eg _ —, - Also, CHERRIES, ROSES, GRAPES, MAHA- 
ac s es re . sw ) 3- ~ * , ~ 
transaction of business, and have returns without ce-/ LEBS, and a general assortment of TREES, SHRUBS, 


H. H. HOAG, 60 North Third St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


lay. 


May 15 PLantTs, &c. 

















COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





June 1, 











FARMERS, GEY THE BEST! 
GET BROWN’S 
ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER, 




































————_ 


Greatly Improved for the Spring of 1866. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


IT HAS AN 
7 Improved Dropping Arrangement 


Yese>—s“ That will never fail and never vary. <=>7 





b4 
; 


THEN GET THE 
Hawkeye Corn Cultivator, 
Which took the First Premium over 33 Machines at Chicago, Sept. the 4th to 9th, 1865, and 
over 23 Machines at the Iowa State Fair, Sept. 26th to 30th, 1865, and you can 


attend to your corn with ease. 


or - -_—— 





Send for Circulars of the Celebrated 


Genuine Buckeye Reaper and Mower, 


WITH THE BEST SELF-RAKE EVER MADE. 





WM. KOENIG & Go., 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 
No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











CAD OUD 


Dr. Jackson ’s 
BLOOD AND HUMOR 
oy % 
STRUTYP 
will positively cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN or any 
HUMOR inthe BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
IFYING the SYSTEM and ERADICATING all 
TRACES of DISEASE this remedy has ne equal, and 
for BUILDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 
since its introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 


and is daily performing are its best guarantee, aud we 
earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price one dollar a bottle. 
COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Proprietors. 


ITCH! ITCH!!! 


\, SALT 











, Will cure the ITCH or SALT RHEUM, 
in a few application . It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Seld by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL- 
LINS BROTHERS, §. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 


3 S -. 3 

Fall of ’66. Spring ’67. 

OSAGE Orange Hedge Plants, first class, retail 
$5.00 per 1,000; by the 100,600, $4 per 1,000, and by 
the million, a liberal discount. There will be furnish- 
ed with each lot of plants, printed directions telling 
how to make a Hedge, based upon eighteen years 
of practical experience. Good responsible Agents 
wanted. apl-15] W.H.MANN,Box 100, Normal, Ils 








SEWING MACHINE FOR SALE—A First 
class Wheeler & Wilson machine in good run- 
ning order for sale low—$60. Address X box 
2716, St. Louis Postotiice, Mo. 





GEO HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dahlias, and other Plants, Scions cf 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
wost reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, aud all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants 

Orders directed to us personally or to our loc 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 

















